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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Reconstruction in Europe 

S the tempo of the war is speeded up and this summer’s 

military operations develop, it is more than ever important 

to look calmly ahead and envisage the problems of European 
reconstruction that will have to be faced and solved. The 
first is evidently relief. Food and medical supplies must be provided, 
and provided at once, on a vast scale. Even political arrangements 
will be forced to take second place to this work of humanity and 
rehabilitation. Here the Allied Governments have shown foresight 
and resolution. The relief organization, known by the five initial 
letters of its title as U. N. R. R. A,, is established ; the necessary 
liaison exists between its officials and the acting Governments that 
will function, at least for the time being, in liberated territories. 
The second task is repatriation. Millions of Allied prisoners of war 
and of workers conscripted from occupied countries are in Germany ; 
they must be given the opportunity of returning home as soon as 
transport can be made available. A third task—and it will be no 
easy task—is that of order and stability. During the war respect for 
law and order has declined rapidly throughout Europe. The 
German authorities were detested, and their right to rule has been 
always challenged, at least passively. Quisling administrations have 
rallied to their suppdrt only a small fraction of any population. And, 
if passive resistance destroys respect for law, this is still more effectively 
banished when men become partisans or guerrillas or take to the 
maquis. In addition to this, many continental countries are now 
the scene of political manceuvring. Parties are preparing their part 
in the struggle for political dominance. The arms and ammunition 
generously and indiscriminately distributed by the Allies for employ- 
ment against the Germans are being employed against fellow- 
countrymen and are being held in reserve for the coming political 
struggle. The situation is made far worse when the greater Allied 
Powers give encouragement to one or other of these political groups 
because they hope that through this or that group they will be able 
to control the country in question after the war or to establish there 
a sphere of influence. The main warfare of the Allies against Germany 
and Japan is being complicated by a number of smaller issues ; and 
very dirty and unpleasant some of these issues are. We have, on 
previous occasions, referred to the internal situation in both Yugoslavia 
and Greece. It has been, in either case, appalling. This is partly the 
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result of the German invasion. But the Germans are only one factor 
in the disasters and demoralisation that have come upon two gallant 
peoples. Small wonder then if the other Balkan nations find them- 
selves in a condition of bewilderment and despair! To one side of 
them, the Germans, out of whose clutches they find it difficult to 
escape : to another, the advancing Soviet armies, and great is their 
fear of Russia: to yet a third side, the Anglo-Americans, and they 
ask realistically what has co-operation with them brought to the 
people of Yugoslavia and Greece? Small wonder, too, that Turkey 
remains placidly inactive, despite her alliance with Great Britain ! 


Poland and Russia 

T present the tension between Russia and Poland is less noticeable. 

It is realised that Britain and the U.S.A. are trying to moderate 
the Russian demands. It is realised also that, once the Anglo- 
American armies are well established on the Continent, their Govern- 
ments will speak with greater authority on continental affairs. A 
speech of Mr. Bevin on Poland’s National Day last month makes it 
clear that the British Government has not altered—as it could not 
in decency alter—its attitude towards Poland’s integrity and the 
Polish Government in London. Little publicity was accorded to 
the speech. Yet Mr. Bevin expressed his admiration for General 
Sikorski and for “‘ the patience, tenacity and statesmanship of your 
present Prime Minister. It was a difficult task that he had to under- 
take. He had to face problems, separated as you are from your 
people, which those who have not been in a similar position can 
hardly appreciate.” Mr. Bevin continued : 

He has maintained a great dignity, and his Government has remained 
throughout the war the guardian of Polish sovereignty. It is 
recognized by His Majesty’s Government to speak in the counsels 
of the Allies as representing the Polish nation. We ourselves in 
this country found it an imperative necessity to establish a Govern- 
ment of national unity, and equally we are glad that your Government 
is of a similar kind, representing all classes and parties, including the 
Polish peasants and the Socialists. The response of your magnificent 
forces—soldiers, sailors an airmen, together with those who are 
only awaiting the opportunity in your own land to strike at the enemy 
—is the best evidence of faith in your integrity and confidence in your 
ability to steer the destiny of the Polish nation until such time as it 
is free to elect Governments of its own choice with a full enfranchise- 
ment and with its democratic machine in full working order. 


Mr. Bevin’s words must have given encouragement to the Poles 
in London who do not always receive from the British Press the 
courtesy and fairness which they deserve. We do not suppose that 
the “‘ 1939 Polish frontier ” is sacrosanct for ever, as though by some 
natural law. But we can never agree that this disputed frontier 
question should be solved arbitrarily and by force: it can be settled, 
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and must be settled, not now and under duress, but by open and 
honest negctiation, after Poland has been liberated. The London 
Observer suggested recently that the Soviet Government was adopting 
a more conciliatory attitude towards the Government of Poland 
and was willing to allow Poland to retain the two cities of Lwéw 
and Vilna, provided that the Polish Government consented to include 
in it one or two ministers of markedly Russian sympathies. The 
Observer seemed to notice nothing curious in this suggestion. Yet it 
is as though Moscow should inform London that it would no longer 
meddle in the domestic affairs of Britain if Mr. William Gallacher, 
for instance, were appointed to the War Cabinet. Interference in 
the home politics of other peoples has been for so long the normal 
technique of the Bolsheviks that they will require a considerable 
period to unlearn it. Competent sources report a growth of Soviet 
activity inside Poland. Russian civilians, dropped from planes, 
are trying to establish Communist cells throughout the country. 
In Warsaw several Russian-financed newspapers are being published, 
e.g., The Tribune of Liberty, The Peasant’s Tribune, The Polish Railroader, 
The Tramway Worker, The Fighting Youth, The Voice of Warsaw. ‘These 
papers are filled with denunciations of the Polish Government in 
London. The reports go on to say that the vast majority of the Poles 
leave these papers severely alone. More serious is the intervention 
of Russian guerrillas behind the German lines. They are “partisans’’, 
under Red Army officers ; many of the men are also regular Russian 
soldiers. Some were left behind in 1941 to serve as a pro-Russian 
nucleus ; others have been dropped by parachute. Their detach- 
ments operate chiefly in the forests and marshes of East and Northern 
Poland. Many of the men carry the Polish emblem of the White 
Eagle and profess to be soldiers of the army of General Berling. 
They are well armed, with automatic weapons and machine guns 
and, in some cases, with anti-tank guns and tanks. They do not 
fight against the Germans except to sabotage the German lines of 
communication to the rear of the Eastern front. They harry Polish 
farmers and press-gang Polish youth. They are not working in co- 
operation with the national underground forces of Poland. 


Curious Incidents 


WO curious incidents have received much publicity in recent 

weeks. The first was the visit of Father Orlemanski to Russia 
where he was photographed, in Russian journals, with M. Molotov 
and M. Stalin. Father Orlemanski is apparently an American 
citizen whose grandparents had emigrated from Poland. He had 
never been associated with the American-Polish society, ‘‘ Polonia.” 
For the past two years he had expressed strongly pro-Russian and even 
pro-Communist opinions. Last year, he published a small book, 
with the title, ‘‘ Poland, Germany and Russia,” in which he criti- 
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cized the clergy of Poland for a hard and unsympathetic attitude 
towards Soviet Russia. A few weeks ago, Father Orlemanski left 
his parish and diocese in the United States without episcopal per- 
mission ; received a visa from the American State Department 
at the request of the Soviet authorities ; and travelled to Moscow. 
According to the account he gave, conversations with M. Stalin 
showed that the Russian leader was well disposed towards Catholicism 
in Poland, indeed that he was ready to guarantee and protect it. 

Quite why this should be the business of M. Stalin, we do not see. 

He can best guarantee the Catholic religion in Poland by keeping 
out of that country and putting a stop to the subversive Communist 
activity which is being fostered there. If it be true that the Soviet 
authorities have altered their policy on religion during the war 
(there are some reasons which suggest that they have done so), it 
would not be difficult for them to enter into conversations with 
responsible and representative Poles and Catholics. What leaves 
one with grave suspicions of the Soviet attitude is their continued 
refusal to recognize the Polish Government in London, the legitimacy 
of which is acknowledged, and the authority obeyed, by the over- 
whelming majority of the Poles themselves. What was the purpose 
of this invitation to Father Orlemanski it is hard to see. As an item 
of propaganda value it has proved singularly inept. A second 
incident was the publicity given in Britain to supposed anti-Semitic 
feelings in the Polish forces. This was unfortunate since the matter 
should have been dealt with, as it was de facto dealt with, by British 
and Polish military authorities and not raised as a public issue in 
the House of Commons. From a Polish source, this is what occurred. 
In January and February, 1944, two groups of Jewish soldiers 
deserted from the Polish forces. The first consisted of 68 men, the 
second of 134. They alleged that they had been ill-treated because 
they were Jews, and they asked for transfer to the British army. 
This was granted, and at the same time a commission was instituted 
by the Poles to enquire into these charges of discrimination against 
Jews. The British and Polish military authorities decided that no 
further transfers were to be allowed. On March 13th, the Polish 
Minister of National Defence issued an order that any further offences 
of the kind would be punished according to military law. Some 
days later, a new group desertion occurred, consisting this time of 
24 Jews along with 28 soldiers of Ukrainian origin. The deserters 
were arrested and brought to trial. Despite evidence of conspiracy, 
the court did not invoke the severer paragraph 47 of the Polish code 
but arraigned the accused according to paragraph 46; the majority 
of the men were given the minimum penalty envisaged in the code. 
These prisoners have since been amnestied. During the hearing 
of the cases, it transpired that the discrimination complained of 
consisted of rude remarks made by private soldiers, and, in a few 
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cases, by N.C.O.’s. Not one case of physical ill-treatment was 
reported. All the incidents took place several months or even .a 
year ago, and there was nothing in them that could have suggested 
anti-Jewish action or discrimination. There was no instance of any 
group tension between Poles and Jews. On the other hand, the 
Poles stress the fact that the desertions occurred at a time when the 
units to which the men belonged had reached their “ full military 
readiness.” The Poles add that there have been from time to time 
occasional flashes of anti-Jewish sentiment among Polish serving men. 
They were never serious in character; and the Polish authorities 
have always and energetically checked them. In an Order of the 
Day, for March 20th, 1944, General Sosnkowski, the Polish Commandere 
in-Chief, declared : “ Discrimination and differentiation for religious, 
national or political reasons I consider harmful and contrary to the 
interests of Poland, and constituting a useful weapon for the enemy.” 
The Poles insist that the great majority of their Jewish soldiers remain 
loyal and satisfied. Some of them have been decorated for gallantry 
in the field : among these awards are 2 crosses “ Virtuti Militari,” 
26 crosses for Valour and 3 crosses of Merit, with swords. Recently, 
General Sosnkowski, on his visit to the Polish corps on the Italian 
front, personally decorated two Jewish soldiers. They add that 
Polish Jews generally deplore these desertions and that, although the 
deserters were Polish citizens, they had lived outside Poland before 
the war, mainly in South America. A Polish memorandum criticises 
the incorrect statements made about the incident in the B.B.C. news 
bulletins and adds: “It is clear that the publicity given to the 
whole affair in public pronouncements and the Press, which was 
out of all proportion to the scale of events and the number of men 
involved, was exploited by elements hostile to Poland for political 
purposes entirely unconnected with the welfare of the Jews in the 
Polish army. It was obviously intended to embarrass the Polish 
Government and to undermine the morale of the Polish army.” 


An Anti-Vatican Campaign 


T was unfortunate that one of the last utterances of the Patriarch 

Sergius was a statement that he did not recognize the Pope as the 
Vicar of Christ on earth. We knew that beforehand. We did not 
expect His Beatitude to speak like a member of the Catholic Church. 
What was unfortunate was that this declaration followed upon a 
Soviet Press campaign against the Vatican. The coincidence in the 
declarations of Russian Church and Russian State raises doubts 
concerning the former’s spiritual independence of the latter. It 
should be realised that an anti-Vatican campaign is being steadily 
pressed in many quarters; and it is being pressed very cunningly. 
Its purpose is to discredit the Papacy among the Allied peoples so 
that there will be no question of Vatican influence upon the peace 
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treaties and in the reconstruction of Europe. The method is to 
suggest that the Holy See has so compromised itself with Fascism 
in Italy, and even with ‘“‘ Fascism” in Germany, that it may be set 
aside as a reactionary and pro-Fascist institution, whose voice need 
not be listened to, and should not be listened to, once Fascism is 
overthrown. The argument goes further and applies what it alleges 
against the Vatican to all Catholics wherever they may be; they 
are lightly dubbed ‘“‘ Fascists”? or ‘‘clerico-Fascists*’ or “ near- 
Fascists.” The sponsors of this campaign are very anxious to dis- 
credit the Vatican, and with the Vatican, Catholic influence generally, 
because they understand that the moral leadership given by the 
Holy Father during the war has had a great influence on men of 
politics and affairs, especially in the United States. At the same 
time, they fear that the principles laid down by the present Pope 
in his allocutions, in particular the five Peace Points of the 1939 
Christmas Eve address, provide a basis for a peace of liberty and 
justice which they, and the interests they represent, are not prepared 
to admit. The charge of favouring ‘‘ Fascism” is ridiculous ,;when 
it is looked at in the light of recent history. In Italy Pope Pius XI 
was the chief opponent of Mussolini and dared to censure Fascist 
action, as in the Papal letter, Non Abbiamo Bisogno. By far the most 
outspoken analysis of Nazi errors is that contained in the encyclical, 
Mit Brennender Sorge. Unceasingly, Popes XI and XII have deplored 
persecution, whether of race or creed, and have pointed to the only 
sound and healthy foundations for social and international order. 
Critics of the present Holy Father who seem to expect concrete Papal 
condemnations every morning, provided of course that it is their 
enemies who stand condemned, would do well to read what the 
Holy Father has actually written during the war, indeed what the 
Popes have spoken and written for the past twenty-five years. There 
is little they have left unsaid on the subjects of oppression, tyranny, 
persecution, hatred and injustice while the positive guidance they 
have given has been copious and clear. Dr. Binchy’s standard work 
on “ Church and State in Fascist Italy”’ is critical, on occasions, 
of Pope Pius XI. Yet the author’s verdict is unmistakable : 


Those who'have accused Pius XI of pro-Fascist sympathies in the 
early years of his pontificate have apparently not troubled to read 
what he had to say about the regime in those years. 


Later on, Dr. Binchy speaks of the Pope’s closing years : 


Yet it seemed that no tribulation could break that dauntless spirit 
or even halt it for a second on the path of duty. In the sunset of 
his life he stands, as it were, transfigured on the horizon, the living 
embodiment of the charity of Christ, pleading in the name of his 
Master the cause of the persecuted Jews. Racked with pain, heedless 
of the insults that rained upon him from the Nazi and Fascist Press, he 
fought on to the close, thundering against the “hateful doctrines ” 
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of racialism and exaggerated nationalism, and proclaiming the 
universality of the Christian message to all men and all nations. 


This, let the critics remember, was at a time when democratic states- 
men were sitting at the conference table with Hitler and Mussolini 
and pursuing a policy of appeasement. This was considerably 
before the time when Soviet Russia made its pact with Nazi Germany 
and thus rendered possible the present war. It is well to remind 
such critics that Pope Pius XI was condemning Nazi theory what 
time the leaders of Britain and France were condoning Nazi practice, 
and that, while Russia was concluding its deal with Nazi Germany, 
the Holy Father was exposing the rottenness of German Nazism. 


Catholic Opposition to Nazism 

T is sometimes assumed that there is a large anti-Nazi section of 

the German populace, representing the Socialists and Communists 
of the pre-Hitler decade. This is an assumption founded rather on 
ideology than exact information ; for there is little or no evidence of 
opposition to the Nazis on the part of former German Socialists. 
There is certainly Communist resistance but it is apparently neither 
large nor as yet well organized. But where opposition is evident 
is in Christian, and especially in Catholic, circles. It does not take 
the form of sabotage or resistance to the war effort; but all the 
time it withstands the Nazi claims, denounces evil. and persecution, 
and emphasizes moral and spiritual principles against the pagan 
totalitarianism of the State. We have received recently the full 
text of a joint pastoral letter of the German Catholic hierarchy on 
the theme of ‘‘ The Ten.Commandments as the Nation’s Law of 
Life,”’ a letter which was read in all German churches on two October 
Sundays of 1943. ‘ The letter takes the line usually followed by the 
hierarchy. First there is a restrained identification of themselves 
with the’German people in the stress of war. Then follows a vigorous 
statement of the Christian moral position, so developed as to be in 
sharp antagonism with Nazi doctrine and Nazi practice on almost 
every point. Here are one or two extracts which tell their own story. 
The first is couched in the words of Pius XI : 

Only superficial minds can fall into the error of speaking of a 
national God, of a national religion and of making a mad attempt 
to imprison within the frontiers of a single people, within the pedigree 
of one single race, God, the creator of the world, the King and Law- 
giver of the peoples. 


The fourth commandment teaches : 

That before God the parents have the first and most sacred claim 
to their children and to their obedience in all questions concerning 
upbringing and order in the home, because they have the first and 
inescapable obligation towards God and their conscience to educate 
them for God and for life. But that means that no one may en- 
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croach upon them, hinder them, or oust them in the execution of 
their duty and in the exercise of this authority, for which they are 
responsible to God. Public education of the young must not impair 
the authority of parents, must not come into conflict with the parents’ 
conscience and their responsibility before God by alienating the hearts 
of the children from their parents by means of un-Christian influence 
exercised in the field of faith or morals, in the schools or camps which 


the children attend. 
The application of the fifth commandment is equally pointed : 


The slaughter of people who have no personal guilt is in itself evil, 
even when it is ostensibly carried out in the interest of the common 
good, as for example against innocent and defenceless mental defectives, 
against the mortally wounded, against newborn infants with inherited 
disease, unfitted for life, against innocent hostages and unarmed 
prisoners of war, against men of other races and origin. The Govern- 
ment too can and must punish with death only criminals who have 


deserved it. 
This is a strong condemnation, and a condemnation of practices that 
clearly have been carried out in Germany. Towards the close of 
the pastoral comes a solemn declaration : 


All that we ask of you in thus referring to the Ten Commandments 
of God is the preservation of divine rights and of man’s rights derived 
from them in the public life of the nations. In so doing we are carry- 
ing out the obligations imposed upon us by our apostolic office for 
which we shall one day have to answer before God’s judgment seat 
and for which we also know ourselves to be responsible towards our 
own nation. . . . Therefore we come forward to defend with particular 
vehemence all those who are unable to plead for their rights themselves: 
for the young people with their claim to religious instruction, guidance 
and ministrations ; for the innocent who are in prison and oppressed, 
including those who are not of our blood and nationality ; for those 
who have been evacuated or deported ; for the workers who are 
prisoners and of foreign race and for their title to moral protection 
and religious ministration. 


This pastoral letter is a cogent, courageous and important statement 


of the moral position and responsibilities of German Catholics. 


As with the Holy Father, so also with the German bishops, critics 
have complained that they have not said more. The wonder is, in 
either case, that they have been able to say so much. There exists 
a long series of unambiguous and outspoken pastoral letters, from 
individual German bishops, such as Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich, 
Archbishop Gréber of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, also the bishops 
of Miinster and Berlin, von Galen and: von Preysing, and from the 
whole German hierarchy. 


Catholics versus Italian Fascists 
N Northern Italy also there is abundant evidence of the dislike 
of the majority of Catholics for the German occupying troops 
and for the newly-constituted Fascist regime. This regime is not 
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recognized by the Vatican which acknowledges the Government of 
King Victor and Badoglio as the only legitimate Italian administration. 
The columns of Regime Fascista, a violently Fascist organ edited by 
Roberto Farinacci, reveal the tension and hostility which obtain 
between the more advanced neo-Fascists and the heads of the Catholic 
Church in German-occupied Italy. These columns contain frequent 
and brutal attacks upon Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, 
and Mgr. Cazzani, Bishop of Cremona, the city from which Regime 
Fascista is edited. The Fascists of Cremona persuaded a priest, 
Don Tullio Calcagno, to undertake the editing and publishing of a 
new “ Fascist-Catholic” review, entitled Crociata Italiana. Don 
Tullio was promptly suspended by his bishop. There followed violent 
polemics directed against Mgr. Cazzani, mingled with plaintive 
appeals to the Catholics of Northern Italy to rally to Germany and 
the new Fascist Government as the only way to save their country 
from Bolshevism and their religion from bitter persecution. The 
results of this appeal were negative. Cremona is apparently a 
dangerous city for journalists. A Swiss agency reported, on May 
15th, that Don Mario Busti, editor of the Catholic daily newspaper, 
Italia, had been sentenced in his absence to 15 years’ imprisonment 
by the Extraordinary Tribunal at Cremona. The accusation against 
Don Mario was that, after the fall of Mussolini, he had installed 
himself in the offices of Regime Fasctsta and had published fierce 
articles condemning Fascism and its leaders. For similar offences 
Don Genesio Ferrari, editor of another Cremonese and Catholic 
publication, Vita Cattolica, was sentenced—again, I think, in absentia 
—to ten years’ imprisonment. The blend of the querulous and the 
minatory, this alternation between the methods of the stick and 
carrot, is having no effect. Late in May, General Alexander declared 
that Italian volunteers were holding down six German divisions in 
Northern and Central Italy. This is the same number of enemy 
divisions that are said to be kept engaged by the partisans of Tito 
in Northern Yugoslavia. 


Greece comes to Itself 


NE of the most encouraging passages in Mr. Churchill’s speech 

on May 24th was the announcement that the many Greek 
political groups had come to an agreement at their conference in the 
Lebanon. Greece has been, to employ a Greek metaphor, the 
Achilles heel of the Allied front for the past eighteen months. The 
Germans did not need to use force to occupy Greek territory. It 
was occupied for them by the various bands of Greek irregular 
fighters who were busily engaged—in fighting against one another. 
The situation was made more tragic by the fact that Greece has 
suffered more than any other country, except Poland, from the 
economic ravages of the invader. Greek women and children were 
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dying of starvation while their husbands and fathers were disputing 
future political issues in the Greek mountains. We are convinced 
that one of the major reasons that have kept Turkey out of the Allied 
camp is this spectacle of the deplorable conditions in Greece. It 
would be rash and over-simple to attribute this confusion to any 
single Greek political party. But the Greek Communist movement, 
known by the initial letters, E.A.M. (National Liberation Front) 
must bear a large share of the responsibility. It came into existence 
during the Government of General Metaxas. It is definitely Com- 
munist though, like the Tito movement in Yugoslavia, it claims to 
admit all “ progressive’ elements. It has been extensively supplied 
with arms by the Allies and consequently it has been able to exercise 
terrorist authority over large areas of the Greek hinterland. It has 
been far more concerned with operations against Greeks, whether 
peasants or members of other resistance organizations, than with 
activity against the Germans. This movement is condemned by the 
leading prelates of the Greek Orthodox Church. Other groups are 
the E.D.E.S., under General Zervas, which is non-Communist and 
generally moderate in its political opinions : and the smaller E.K.K.A., 
consisting largely of royalists and professional soldiers. The Athens 
Radio—admittedly controlled by the Germans—is_ continually 
broadcasting stories of violence and terrorism on the part of the 
resistance groups, especially the E.A.M. It draws vivid pictures 
of its members, shod with English boots and armed with American 
machine-guns, murdering and robbing ordinary citizens: and the 
available evidence shows that these reports have very solid foundation. 
The recent mutinies in the Greek army and navy must be attributed 
to E.A.M. influence. They were the cause of the fall of the Govern- 
ment of M. Tsouderos and the reason why M. Venizelos could not 
form a Government to succeed him. However, the conversations 
in the Lebanon give reasonable hopes that the latest Government, 
under M. Papandreou, may effect what it had previously been 
impossible to secure, namely a united effort on the part of the various 
Greek resistance movements and therefore a common front against 
the German occupying forces. The Greeks have no special inclina- 
tion towards Communism ; only a small proportion of them would 
favour a reconstruction of their country @ la Russe. But political 
passions run high in Greece, and the people appear to be divided in 
their allegiance to the Greek King. Speaking after the Lebanon 
conference, the Prime Minister, M. Papandreou, declared that the 
ringleaders of the recent revolts and mutinies must be punished and 
that all differences must now be sunk in the united national endeavour 
to free Greek territory from occupation. The resolutions of the 
Lebanon conference will be welcomed with intense relief by the 
long suffering Greek population. The full Hansard text of the Prime 
Minister’s speech revealed how disturbing and disintegrating had 
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been the influence of the E.A.M. movement. The Greek brigade 
and the large section of the Greek navy that mutinied declared 
themselves on the side of E.A.M. The Greek brigade had to be 
“‘ assaulted’ by British forces: it surrendered with no Greek 
casualties, but one British officer was killed in the assault. The 
mutinous ships were boarded by Greek sailors and, after suffering 
some 50 casualties, the mutineers were rounded up and taken ashore. 
Mr. Churchill added that the tension lasted for nearly three weeks. 
In Greece itself, ‘the excesses of E.L.A.S., which is the military 
body operating under E.A.M., had so alienated the population in 
many parts that the Germans had been able to form security batta- 
lions of Greeks to fight the E.A.M. . . . At the same time, the state 
of hostility and suspicion which led last autumn to an actual civil 
war, existed between E.A.M. and the other resistance organizations, 
especially the E.D.E.S., under General Zervas, a leader who com- 
mands the undivided support of the civilian population in his area 
and has always shown the strictest compliance with the orders sent 
him from G.H.Q., Middle East, under whom all his forces have 
been placed.”” New hopes have now been raised by the Lebanon 
Conference. May they be swiftly realised! Still, we are tempted 
to ask whether there is not a greater parallel between war-time 
developments in Greece and Yugoslavia than has yet been widely 
acknowledged in Britain. 


An Amende Honorable 


N the Prime Minister’s speech was also included a timely statement 

about our relations with Spain. Spain has had a wretched Press 
in this country for so- long that Mr. Churchill’s statement must 
have been a surprise to many people whose notions of Spanish politics 
and sympathies have been gathered exclusively from one section of 
British journalism. It has been far too widely assumed that the Spanish 
Government, if not the Spanish people, were wholly pro-Axis in 
sentiment ; that they were giving the maximum possible help to the 
Germans ; and, for a long time, that they were only awaiting German 
orders or a favourable opportunity, for intervention in the war on the 
Nazi side. General Franco has been frequently and vulgarly cari- 
catured as though he were the leader of an enemy nation. Mr. 
Churchill’s rebuke to the cartoonists responsible will be appreciated 
in Britain as well as in Spain. The picture painted by the Prime 
Minister was very different. It showed an understanding for the 
Spanish difficulties when German armies were encamped along the 
frontier between Spain and France and of the Spanish resolve not 
to be drawn into the war, from whatever side. If the Spanish 
authorities have ever taken a too indulgent view, to use Mr. 
Churchill’s expression, of U-boats in distress or have continued until 
recently to export wolfram to the Reich (a thing which, as neutrals, 
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they were entitled to do), they have more than made amends by the 
tolerance with which they turned a blind eye to the preparations for 
the North African campaign that were made under the very mouths 
of Spanish cannon. For a long time we were extending our air 
field at Gibraltar and building it out into the sea: and for a month 
before November 7th, 1942, as many as 600 aeroplanes were crowded 


there ‘‘in full range and in full view of the Spanish batteries. . . . 
I can assure the House that the passage of those critical days was 
very anxious indeed. However, the Spaniards continued absolutely 
friendly and tranquil. They asked no questions; they raised no 
inconvenience.”” The same blind eye was turned towards the British 
shipping that lay far outside the neutral waters of the Bay of Algeciras. 
Speaking of the latest negotiations with the Spanish authorities, Mr. 
Churchill noted that the Tangier situation was being satisfactorily 
dealt with and that the export of wolfram to Germany had been now 
reduced to a “ few lorry loads a month.” It was not our. business, 
the Prime Minister declared, to interfere in Spanish domestic politics 
though, we might add, a large portion of our national Press has never 
learnt that lesson. Two other points in this address deserve notice. 
The first was Mr. Churchill’s reference to “‘ Spanish dignity.” The 
Spaniards are dignified and sensitive, and it must be confessed that 
far too little respect has been paid to these characteristics. The 
bad manners of Jampoonists and cartoonists have not helped the 
cause of Anglo-Spanish amity. The second was the hope expressed 
that the relations of the two countries would be near and cordial 
after the war. The growing importance of the South American 
countries which, with the one exception of Brazil, are Spanish in 
language and to a very large extent Spanish in tradition and culture, 
will obviously give a greater prominence to their European mother- 
land. In this context, it may be appropriate to refer to a recent book 
of Professor Alison Peers, entitled ‘“ Spanish—Now.” This is a 
plea for a much wider appreciation of the Spanish language. His 
argument is that, after English, Spanish is the Western language 
used by the largest number of people—approximately 100 millions ; 
that it is a better language for the beginner, its first approaches being 
easier, more interesting and encouraging than, let us say, French ; 
and that, after two or three years of study, the pupil can begin to 
do something with the language. Professor Peers writes: “I 
have never yet found a boy or girl learning Spanish at school who 
did not prefer the literature of Spain to that of France or Germany.” 
The proportion of pupils taking French, German and Spanish for 
Matriculation and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
in 1939 were: 100; 13.5; 1.38. The author asks: ‘“ Does 
anyone assert that, from any single standpoint, still less on all-round 
merits, French is one hundred times as important and German ten 
times as important as Spanish?” It should be added that the 
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literature and culture of Spain are saturated with the Catholic spirit 
—more so perhaps than those of any other European country. 


Links with the Past 

ENERAL ALEXANDER’S advance upon Rome has taken 

his troops through many an ancient spot, hallowed in history 
or tradition. From Monte Cassino, St. Benedict’s great monastery, 
to Subiaco, where for many years St. Benedict lived as a recluse. 
These are Christian associations. Along the coast southwards from 
Ostia and among the Alban hills are even older associations. Such, 
the legendary site of the original city founded by Trojan immigrants 
when they first made their home on the soil of Latium. Such, too, 
their second city, Alba Longa, the precursor of Rome itself, which 
is said to have been established along the Eastern side of the Alban 
lake, just under the ridge on which now stand the Papal villa and 
the hamlet of Castel Gandolfo. Nor far away is Monte Cavo or the 
Alban Mount, on the summit of which the confederation of Latin 
cities offered its yearly sacrifice to Jupiter ; there was a time when 
Rome was only a junior member of that confederation. Near too, 
a second lake, that of Nemi, known to the ancients as the mirror 
of Diana, set deep in its volcanic socket in a dense wood. Behind 
one shoulder of the Alban Mount the remains of Tusculum, a place 
of summer refuge for Cicero and his friends, where Cicero had his 
villa ; over the brow, and down by Camaldoli, to Frascati, where 
rich Renascence villas, in their gardens shady with olive and cypress, 
and bright with flowers, look northwards across the Campagna 
towards Rome. It is by:spots such as these that our troops have been 
passing ; it is across this fair face of nature and of history that the 
“red hot rake of war” has been drawn. 


Echoes from the Far East 

ITTLE news is available these days of conditions in the Far 

Eastern countries occupied by the Japanese. Some information 
has recently reached us via the U.S.A. This begins with the state- 
ment that Mani Sanasen, secretary of the Thai or Siamese Legation 
in Washington, has called attention to the “strong underground 
movement in Thailand which will help the United Nations when 
the time comes.” Father Marcus Cheng, a Chinese Catholic priest, 
who recently escaped from Singapore to Chungking, brought the 
information that Chinese and Indian guerrillas are operating in 
Malaya. More than two years of Japan’s much-vaunted ‘“ Co- 
prosperity ’’ policy have brought nothing but want and disaster to 
the occupied countries. The Japanese have been principally interested 
in getting the maximum immediate result for their own war effort. 
The first effect of their invasion was to cut off the foreign markets on 
which the people of South-East Asia depended for the disposal of 
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their natural products—rice, quinine, coffee, sugar, rubber and tin. 
Japan required only a small proportion of this produce. At the same 
time, Japan could not spare the shipping space to bring them the 
manufactured goods for which they were entirely dependent on 
imports. A second disastrous result has been the forcible change- 
over, dictated by Japan’s military needs, from rice to cotton and, 
in general, to the crops demanded by the occupying authorities. 
Thailand has suffered severely from these enforced changes, since 
Japan obtains all her rice from Indo-China. The quisling Premier, 
Pibul, declared recently: ‘“‘ Not only does the enemy hate me, 
but the Thai people hate me, too.” Several attempts have been 
made to assassinate him. There exists a movement of the “ Free 
Thais,”’ and their broadcasts are written down and distributed among 
the Siamese. In the Dutch East Indies the Moslems are violently 
anti-Japanese ; the Japanese insulted them by forcing them to turn, 
in their prayers, towards Tokyo instead of in the direction of Mecca. 
From Sumatra it is reported that, last December, two thousand 
guerrillas, under Dutch officers, were rounded up. Throughout 
the islands of this archipelago there is evidence of guerrilla activity. 
From Burma come reports, seconded from British sources, that the 
Burmese population is definitely anti-Japanese. ‘“‘A Burmese officer 
dressed in native clothes went ahead of the British columns to test 
opinion in the Chindwin Valley villages. Although the people had 
been ordered to attack any British party of five or less, and to call 
the Japanese if outnumbered, in fact they proved friendly. They 
helped the British commandos even at the risk of their own lives.” 
The country that has suffered most from Japanese occupation is 
the Philippines. There the standard of living and of civilization was 
far higher, and the Filipinos are Catholics. The Japanese are 
driving them out of their cities to grow cotton and to cultivate fields. 
They are also trying to root out the English and Spanish languages 
and to substitute Japanese, in order to remind the Filipinos of their 
Asiatic character. While posing as their friends, the Japanese are 
informing the people of the Philippine islands that they intend to 
purify their Christianity of all ‘“‘American and British concepts.” 
Remnants of the gallant Filipino army are still resisting actively. 
They have steadily refused to lay down their arms or to recognize 
the puppet Government of Sefior Laurel. Last October, this Far 
Eastern quisling President offered them an armistice ; the offer was 
ignored and it was repeated in January, 1944. One provincial 
administration, owing loyalty to the real Philippine President, Manuel 
Quezon, is still functioning in the mountainous district of Cagayan, 
in Northern Luzon. So much was admitted by Manila Radio last 
month. It is quite obvious that the Japanese have not endeared 
themselves to the peoples whose territories they have invaded ; and 
they have certainly not been able to push their gospel of “ Further 
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Asia for the Asiatics,”” under the benevolent suzerainty of the “ Son 
of Heaven.” 


The Education Bill 

HE Education Bill has passed to the House of Lords. No 

doubt the opportunity will again be taken of emphasizing the 
Catholic claim for equality in school treatment. For practical 
purposes, however, we now know on what lines the country’s education 
is to be developed. Opinions differ about the value of the Bill. In 
some quarters it has. been hailed as an educational Magna Charta ; 
in others, the fear is expressed that it may favour the present tendency 
to “level down” and so, in the end, prove disastrous to advanced 
education. Still it does systematize ; it does offer an easier approach 
to higher education, irrespective of social and economic status. On 
the whole, Catholics have given the educational clauses of the Bill 
as warm a welcome as other sections of the community. Leaving 
aside the disputed problem of assistance for Catholic schools, their 
main criticism is that the Bill deals entirely with methods and not 
with ends, proposes a programme but sets no ideals. The debates 
during the second reading and committee stage revealed some 
interesting points. The first of these was the successful work of the 
Catholic Parents’ Associations. Their campaign brought the 
Catholic case to public notice; it influenced many non-Catholic 
M.P.’s who had the courage and fairness to speak on the Catholic 
behalf and to press for better treatment of denominational schools. 
The second point is the fact that this campaign did not succeed in its 
main objective, which was to secure for Catholic schools this better 
treatment. Mr. Butler deserves congratulation for the patient 
manner in which he steered the Bill through its readings. ‘Steer’ 
is perhaps a fitting word for he remained carefully in the centre 
channel,.moving neither to right nor to left, whatever may have been 
the wishes or feelings of M.P.’s. The Bill was ‘‘ fathered ” through 
the House of Commons in what can only be termed a very un-Parlia- 
mentary way. In one instance the Government was challenged and 
defeated in the committee stage. The clause demanding equal pay 
for men and women may have been an unfortunate test-case because of 
its many and wider implications. But it provoked the Olympian 
thunder of the Prime Minister who insisted on its instant withdrawal 
through a vote of confidence. Mr. Butler’s answer to suggested 
amendments was not that they were fair or unfair but that, should 
they be pressed, they would upset “ the balance ” of his (Mr. Butler’s) 
Bill. This procedure has certainly caused alarm. It is quite under- 
stood that the Government must be allowed a free hand, even if it 
sometimes is a high hand, in all that appertains to the conduct of the 
war. It is not so generally admitted that it may make use of the same 
high-handed methods with regard to what is, after all, post-war 
and domestic policy. 
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The Catholic Attitude 

FEW concessions were made during the course of Parliamentary 

discussions of the measure, notably a more favourable inter- 
pretation of the “new school” clause and the promise of State 
loans. This promise will lighten, possibly by some 25 per cent., 
the very severe financial burdens which the Bill in effect imposes 
upon the Catholic community. The majority of Catholics do not 
reflect the note of optimism shown at the close of the third reading 
by one or two Catholic M.P.’s. Indeed, some of the Northern 
Associations of Catholic Parents have stated their disappointment 
that no amendment was pressed to a division. Catholics feel widely 
that the Bill involves a policy of discrimination against denominational 
schools and that in fact it will be the Catholic community which 
will suffer most from this discrimination. Our argument remains, 
as it must remain, the same. There ought to be provided, on terms 
of equality with State schools, properly-constituted and properly- 
staffed Catholic schools, to which Catholic parents can in conscience 
send their children. The struggle to make ends meet, described 
by Commander Bower, the weekly effort necessary to bear this 
burden, must continue; and it has to be made and met largely 
by the Catholic poor of the bigger towns. Inevitably, the feeling 
must continue that this country, although ready to preach justice 
to the world, is not yet prepared to do full justice to minorities within 
its own body politic. The Church of England position with regard 
to the Bill is naturally different. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has welcomed it, and indeed it does provide a scheme of un- 
denominational, but definitely Protestant, teaching in the State 
schools, of which competent and zealous Anglican teachers might 
make full use. It would appear that, faced with the choice of the 
two alternatives—denominational schools or a better ‘“‘ agreed 
syllabus ’—the authorities of the Established Church have decided 
in favour of the second. It remains to be seen what percentage of the 
existing Church of England schools will try to keep their present 
status instead of becoming “ controlled ’’ schools ; the number is 
not likely to be large. Meanwhile, we trust that the Catholic Parents’ 
Associations will everywhere be encouraged to remain in being. 
They are diocesan, and therefore the decision will depend upon the 
diocesan bishops. But their strength and influence have already made 
themselves felt ; there will always be local educational problems 
requiring Catholic vigilance ; and, finally, they might be the vehicle 
through which—and here is a theme constantly advocated from the 
pulpit—Catholic parents would take a more personal and effective 
interest in the actual education of their children. 
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THE APPROACH OF ANCIENT 
LITERATURE TO NATURE 


GREEK, LATIN AND HEBREW 


; = 
"Te contrast between the classical and the modern feeling 


for scenery is a problem which admits of no easy solution. 

Some have tried to explain this contrast by denying its 
existence. Others have followed Ruskin. ‘‘ The Greeks,” writes 
Ruskin, “lived in the midst of the most beautiful nature, and were 
as familiar with blue sea, clear air, and sweet outlines of mountain, 
as we are with brick walls, black smoke and level fields. This 
perfect familiarity rendered all such scenes of natural beauty un- 
exciting, if not indifferent to them.” But the Hebrew also lived 
among beautiful surroundings and, if Ruskin’s explanation were 
correct, a similar environment should have produced similar results, 
yet the Hebrew was far nearer to us than to the Greeks in his feeling 
for Nature. 

#sthetic standards may be influenced by but are never wholly 
determined by material causes, such as physical environment. The 
prevailing philosophy of a period rather than its economics is the 
key to its esthetic standards. It is, for instance, the contrast between 
the anthropocentric philosophy of Greece and the theocentric philo- 
sophy of the Hebrew -which explains the contrast between their 
respective attitudes ‘to Nature. 

The Greek was the most consistent humanist that the world has 
known, for whereas the modern humanist may deny the existence 
of God, the Greek humanist transformed his deities into men. The 
Greek gods were nothing but magnified men with the grosser vices 
and ambitions and petty rivalries of mankind. 

Man is the hero of Greek, God of Hebraic, literature. ‘‘ There are 
many wonderful things,” exclaims Sophocles, “‘ and the most wonderful 
is man.” ‘* What is man that thou art mindful of him?” asks the 
Psalmist. The religion, art, and literature of the Greek were all 
shaped by his unquestioning acceptance of the maxim of Protagoras, 
** Man is the measure of all things.” The only values that counted 
were human values, the one supreme reality was this life, for the 
Greek believed only in a dim ineffective survival beyond the grave, 
in a Hades tenanted by witless ghosts, drained alike of vital joy and 
sorrow. ‘“‘I would rather,’ exclaims the wraith of Achilles, “‘ live 
on earth as the hind of a landless man than reign a king among 
the dead.” 
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The dominant note of Greek literature is the inconsolable melan- 
choly of those who sorrow without hope. The Greeks were obsessed 
by the dread of death and by the fear of old age. ‘‘ The Greek 
anthology,” writes Professor Gilbert Norwood, “except for a very 
few beautiful little things . . . is either erotic anatomy or grumb- 
lings upon old age.” Hebrew literature assumes the pre-eminent 
importance of the soul. Greek literature and Greek sculpture give 
pre-eminence to the body. 

No men valued more highly the transient joys which depend on the 
body, or regarded with greater horror anything which reminded 
them of the passing of time. This morbid pre-occupation with what 
Spengler calls “the bodily present moment” explains the Greek 
dislike of anything which suggests duration. The Greek had an 
almost mystical horror of the apeiron, that which has no limits. He 
could not tolerate the conception of infinity either in time or space. 
He would have been oppressed by the wide horizons visible from a 
mountain summit. There are no horizon lines in his landscape 
reliefs. The Gothic spire soars into the high heavens; the Greek 
temple is firmly married to earth. The lines of the Parthenon 
columns are subtly curved so as to direct the eye inwards; the 
entablature of the Greek temple binds the building to earth and 
prevents the eye escaping upwards along the line of the columns. 

I have elsewhere analysed the influence of the Greek hatred of 
duration on his drama and his sculpture. Greek drama is situation 
drama rather than a drama of personalities. There are no statues 
so impersonal as the Greeks. Praxiteles reproduced with consum- 
mate artistry the bodily surface of the young man who posed for his 
Hermes. But the soul is missing. 

And the soul is missing in every Homeric landscape. The Greek 
had no sense of personality in nature. To the Greek a sea wave was 
nothing but salt water, a mountain crag nothing but inanimate 
rock. He had no sympathy for mountain or sea, hill or stream. 
**'What sympathy and fellowship he had,” writes Ruskin, ‘‘ were 
always for the spirit in the stream, not for the stream ; always for 
the dryad in the wood, not for the wood.”” The Greek, as Chesterton 
somewhere says, could not see the wood for the dryads. “If one 
imagines,” writes Mr. Ridley, ‘‘ a being dwelling in a fountain, it is 
just because one does not think of a fountain as a being in itself.” 

Ruskin praises the “ peculiar dignity’ of the passages which he 
cites from Greek literature, passages ‘‘ which limit their expression 
to the pure fact”’ and he commends the Greeks for obtaining their 
effects without recourse to what he calls the “ pathetic fallacy,” 
that is the fallacy of attributing personality to inanimate nature, 
*‘ accepting sympathy from nature which we do not believe it gives, 
and giving sympathy to nature, which we do not believe it receives.” 
Had Ruskin practised what he preached, none of his greater 
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descriptive passages would have been written. Few word-painters 
have been less restricted by “ pure fact” or made more felicitous 
use of the “ pathetic fallacy,” as for instance in this description of 
Alpine forests. ‘“‘ For the resources of trees are not developed until 
they have difficulty to contend with; neither their tenderliness of 
brotherly love and harmony, till they are forced to choose their ways 
of various life where there is contracted room for them, talking to 
each other with their restrained branches. . . .” But why 
** Pathetic?’ The feelings which we attribute to inanimate nature 
are not necessarily sorrowful. There is nothing pathetic in Ruskin’s 
metaphor—“ tenderliness of brotherly love.” And why “ fallacy ?” 
A fallacy disguises falsehood under the deceptive appearance of 
truth. Ruskin did not intend to deceive his readers into believing 
the trees really love one another like brothers. The ‘“‘ pathetic 
fallacy,’ so far from seeking to impose falsehood under the mask of 
truth, suggests by the use of metaphors deeper truths than could ever 
be conveyed by “ pure fact.” 

An exclusive pre-occupation with “pure fact’ and with the 
physical aspects of nature narrows our field of vision and blinds us 
to the truths which the poet and the mystic perceive. The most 
important facts about a mountain are not those which a geologist 
can discover or a photograph reveal, but the relationship between 
the loveliness of snow wreath or granite crest and the beauty which 
is timeless and eternal. The attribution of personality to inanimate 
nature is inspired by the conscious or unconscious recognition of 
the great truth that the personality of the Creator is partially re- 
vealed in the beauty of his-creation, and the degree to which writers 
make use of the pathetic fallacy in their descriptions of nature is 
some indication of their awareness of the quasi-sacramental nature 
of visible beauty. And it is significant that scholars who try to 
discover traces of a genuine passion for scenery in classics invariably 
quote examples of the “ pathetic fallacy” such as 


movriwv Te KYpdrwr dvipiOpov yéAarpa 
“The innumerable laughter of the Sea” (schylus). 


** Innumerable ” indeed are the occasions on which the “‘ innumerable 
laughter’ of the Aischylean sea has been quoted against me, but 
how rare is the pathetic fallacy in Greek literature and how 
exceptional any appreciative allusions to the sea! It is with 
a shock of surprise that one chances on xaipe OéAacca pid 
** farewell dear sea’ in Plato’s epitaph for the Eritrean dead, but Plato 
in this, as in so much else, was an aberrant from the Greek tradition. 
Socrates, on the other hand, spoke as a representative Greek when 
he said that woods and fields had taught him nothing. ‘“‘ Only men 
in cities have taught me anything.” 

There is a charming poem by Meleager which approaches the 
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modern attitude to Nature, but Meleager lived at Gadara on the 
shores of Lake Galilee and was probably influenced by the Hebrew 
attitude to nature. Somewhere about 60 B.c. he wrote some 
beautiful lines about the ‘“shower-loving Narcissus” (pathetic 
fallacy) and “the lilies that wander over the hills,” a lovely phrase 
but not as lovely as a later allusion to lilies by One who, like Meleager, 
had often walked beside the shores of Galilee. 

The Roman attitude to nature is slightly nearer our own than the 
Greek. Lucretius had a discerning eye for the majesty and love- 
liness of clouds. There is a charming picture of early morning mists 
rising from river in the golden lines beginning : 

Aurea cum primum gemmantis rore per herbas 


matutina rubent radiati lumina solis 
exhalantque lacus nebulam fluviique perennes... . 


Virgil’s nature philosophy has far more in common with Homer’s 
than with Wordsworth or Tennyson. First in his hierarchy of 
affection is the earth, justissima tellus, the fruitful soil which has been 
conquered and transformed by the labor improbus of man. He loves 
the rural charm of the countryside, springtime and harvest, and 
here and there in his works there are rare hints that Virgil was 
not wholly unmoved by the undomesticated loveliness of untamed 
nature. “The shrill sound of the approaching south-west wind, 
the sea shore smitten by the ‘waves, and rivers flowing down rocky 
valleys ’’ pleased him no less than well-tilled fields. But neither the 
Alps nor the Apeninnes left any impression on his poetry, and 
though he was born at Mantua, not very far from Lake Garda, there 
is only one bleak reference in all his works to the Italian lakes : 

Te, Lari, maxime, teque, 
fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens Benace marino ? 

“Como, the greatest, and Garda the surge and tumult of whose 
waves are like the sea.”’ For every day of storm there are twenty 
when Garda is a smooth expanse of incomparable colour. Virgil’s 
brief reference to the Italian lakes occurs in a noble tribute to the 
beauties of Italy. It is significant that he has been content only 
to record the fact that Como is very big, and Garda very rough. 
Catullus, perhaps the greatest lyrical poet of classical literature, 
makes amends to Garda. He built himself a villa on the peninsula 
of Sirmio which runs out into the lake, and his love for Garda finds 
expression in a poem which reads like an anticipation of the romantic 
movement. Sirmio achieves its most charming effects by skilful use 
of the pathetic fallacy. 

Salve, o venusta Sirmio, atque ero gaude : 


Gaudete vosque, o Lydiz lacus unde : 
Ridete, quicquid est domi cachinnorum. 


“‘ Hail, beautiful Sirmio, and rejoice with your master, and you 
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waves of the Lydian lake rejoice, and laugh out all the laughter 
this is in my home.” 

But such passages are very rare, for the classical attitude to Nature 
was governed by practical rather than by esthetic considerations. 
Homer valued nature only in so far as nature was disciplined for. 


human use and subservient to human comfort. ‘‘ Every Homeric 


landscape,”’ writes Ruskin, “‘ intended to be beautiful, is composed of 
a fountain, a meadow and a shady grove.” Homer liked rain for 
reasons which will be patent to those who have seen the arid hills 
of Greece in summer. Ithaca is not “rich in meadows,” but, at 
least, there is “‘ always rain.”” Homer loved the dawn, not necessarily 
because he thought it beautiful, but because, like all men, he 
preferred light to darkness and warmth to cold. The Homeric 
shepherd rejoices when the wind blows away the clouds at night and 
the stars come out, because a clear night is much pleasanter than 
a stormy night. And every Homeric sailor prefers the safe harbour to 
the perilous sea. No Greek braved the sea for the sake of adventure. 
Long after the Phoenicians had risked the open ocean, the Greek 
sailors still hugged the coasts. ‘‘ Who would willingly,” exclaims 
Homeric Hermes, ‘‘ hasten over the immensities of the sea ? ”’ 

The quotations which I shall cite in support of the conclusions 
summarised in the preceding paragraphs are mainly from Homer, 
but a detailed analysis of any other of the great Greek poets would 
yield a similar result, for Homer in his attitude to nature was a 
thoroughly representative Greek, not only of his own age but also 
of the fourth and fifth centuries B.c. 

My argument will be based not on intuition but on texts. I do 
not consider that it is legitimate to attribute to “‘ Greek restraint ”’ 
the tiresome relutance of the Greeks to express—what we feel. 

If the Greeks loved nature and failed to make this clear we should 
criticise them as poor craftsmen, not praise them for their restraint, 
but Homer is open to no-such criticism. No “ Greek restraint” 
inhibits him from expressing his admiration for the beauty of Helen, 
the courage of Hector, the wiles of Odysseus and the fidelity of 
Penelope. And though the romantic Hellenists expect us to read 
our feeling for scenery into Homer’s bleak and factual descriptions 
of sea and hill, it is unnecessary to read our sense of tragedy into 
the immortal passage in which Hector bids farewell to Andromache 
or our affection for a favourite dog into Homer’s description of the 
death of Argos. 

It should be possible to discuss the evolution of our attitude to 
nature without basing our conclusions on the “ missing links” in 
the argument. My own interpretation of the Greek attitude, 
whatever may be its other demerits, is at least based.on what the 
Greeks said and not on what they were restrained from saying. 
{ am, for instance, rash enough to suppose that Homer’s use of 
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xahés (beautiful), and epxaddAys (very beautiful) are some 
indication of what Homer believed to be beautiful. He applies 
the epithet xadés to women, a woman’s face, men, Ganymede, 
Odysseus, and sandals. He applies the epithet «puxaddjs to 
Penelope’s handiwork, to a lyre, to fields, court and altar, chariot, 
gift, bed, chairs, to a girl and to Chloris, to a man’s eyes, to a harbour 
and to a stream. I can recall no line in which Homer describes as 
** beautiful,” mountains, or the open sea, or the clouds. And the 
only references to the beauty of the stars are those in which the stars 
are merely referred to in simile. The light from the spear of Achilles 
is compared to “ Hesperos, most beautiful star in the heaven” 
and Hector’s child is termed ‘‘ beautiful as a star.” 

At a recent dinner of the Alpine club I found myself involved 
in a discussion with a distinguished scholar who disagreed with my 
interpretation of the Homeric attitude to nature. He quoted 
against me Tennyson’s translation of Homer’s description of the 
Trojan camp-fires, 


As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful. 


But the word 4pimperéa which Tennyson translates ‘‘ beautiful ”’ 
means “ very clear” in this context, according to Liddell and Scott 
who quote this actual line. My friend took no risks with his second 
quotation which he gave me in the original, 

éxpnoev 8’ dvepos pévov ioriov, audi S€ Kipa 

oreipn moppipeov peyar’ iaye vnds lovons 
which Loeb translates ‘“‘So the wind filled the belly of the sail, 
and the dark wave sang soundly about the stem of the ship.” But 
no Homeric wave ever sang, and the word translated “ sang” means 
** resounded.” 

“It is impossible,” said my friend, “‘ to read these lines and deny 
that Homer had a real feeling for the beauty of the sea and for the 
feel of a ship driving before the wind.” For the beauty of the sea ? 
I think not. Naturally the Homeric sailor would be grateful for a 
following wind which would carry him all the more swiftly across 
the dread ocean to the safety of harbour. And observe how the 
note changes at the end of this very passage. 

"HéXws 8 avopovce, Aumoy nepixaddéa Aipvyv, 

oipavdy és wodiyadkov.... . 
*“And now the sun leaving the beautiful mere sprang into the 
brazen heaven.” It is land-locked water,! not the open sea, which 
the Homeric sailor loved, a conclusion which is reinforced by a 
comparison of the epithets which Homer used for the sea which 
he did not like and for the dawn which he did. He will describe 

1 Aiuym is a generic word for land-locked water. 
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the dawn as rosy-fingered, fair-tressed or golden-throned, but his 
epithets for the sea are either bleak and factual or expressive of 
active dislike. He will describe waves as ‘“‘ over-roofed”’ or 
** compact-black ” and one of his favourite and most inept epithets 
for the Mediterranean is ‘“‘ grey.’”» Nobody who really loved the 
Mediterranean would transfer the colour of the foam (and even 
for the foam “grey” is inadequate) to the most colourful of all 
conceivable seas. Most of his epithets for the sea are depreciatory. 

The sea is érpvyeros (barren) in contrast to (¢/8wpos, the grain- 
giving earth. Nothing is clearer than that happiness began for the 
Homeric sailor when he had crossed “‘ the dread gulfs of the barren 
sea,” and could offer sacrifice in thanksgiving on the altar of Poseidon. 

Similes are sometimes a useful guide to a writer’s esthetic standards. 
The first use of mountains in Homeric simile is, as Mr. Norman Young 
was the first to point out, “to represent big, ugly people.” The 
Cyclops is “‘ like a wooded peak of the towering hills,” and the queen 
of the Lestrygones was ‘‘ huge of bulk as a mountain peak and 
loathsome.” Elsewhere a mountain simile is used to suggest hard- 
heartedness, and once only for steadfastness. 

I have been struck by the fact that the classical simile begins with 
man, and uses Nature only to interpret man, whereas modern 
nature similes begin with nature and interpret nature by means of 
human analogies. Thus Homer starts with man and compares man 
to a rock, the steadfast Danaans resisting the Trojan onslaughts 
like a sea cliff defying the waves. Whymper begins with the rock 
and compares it to man. The Matterhorn “ proved to be a stubborn 
foe ; it resisted long and:gave many a hard blow; it was defeated 
at last with an ease that none could have anticipated, but, like a 
relentless enemy—conquered but not crushed—it took a terrible 
vengeance.” Again whereas Homer compares the missiles hurled 
against ‘each other by Trojan and Achzan to a snowstorm, Leslie 
Stephen compares the “‘ snow on a half-buried chalet” to a “‘ kind 
hand laid softly on a sick man’s brow.” 

Mr. Douglas Freshfield once attempted to prove that the Greeks 
must have admired mountains seeing that they associated mountains 
and hills with shrines and pilgrimages and assigned Olympus to be 
the seat of the gods. Mr. Freshfield’s allusion to pilgrimages proves 
him to have been writing of something wholly foreign to his own 
experience. The site for a shrine was not selected for its beauty or 
for its amenities but for its difficulty of access. A pilgrimage is 
supposed to be a test of the pilgrim’s devotion, of his readiness to 
endure hardship and face perils to merit a supernatural reward. It 
was not because mountains were deemed to be beautiful but because 
they were known to be dangerous that shrines were so often placed 


on mountain tops. 
It was because the Greek gods were of the earth, earthy, that 
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they had to be provided with an earthly home. The God of the 
Hebrews reigned in high Heaven, but the Olympic deities had to be 
domiciled in Greece. ‘“‘ It was necessary,” as Mr. Norman Young 
pointed out, “that the gods should be able to look down on the 
earth, yet the anthropomorphic tendencies of the age subjected 
them to the same disabilities as modern aviators, namely inability 
to remain motionless in the air. It therefore became necessary for 
them to take possession of the highest fixed support, Olympus.” 

Homer reconciled himself with difficulty to the choice of so dis- 
agreeable a site as a mountain top for a divine habitation. Real 
mountains were so repulsive that it was necessary to transform 
Olympus into an idealised mountain. ‘It is not shaken by winds, 
nor wet with rain. The snow does not come near to it, but mist- 
clear air is spread above it cloudless, and the white light floats over it. 
There the blessed gods are happy for all their days.” 

** Whereas God is a conclusion to the Greek,” writes Sir Richard 
Livingstone, “for the Hebrew he is the first premise.” Homer, 
as we have seen, accepts usefulness to man as the supreme criterion 
for scenery. He looked at the mountains and decided that they 
were only good—for thieves. ‘“‘ The mountains are covered with 


mists which are bad for shepherds but better than night for thieves.” — 


To the Hebrew, on the other hand, the majesty of the mountains 
revealed the glory of God. ‘‘ God shall come down from Lebanon 
and the holy one from the shady and thickly covered mountain. 
His majesty has covered the heavens, and the earth is full of his 
presence.” 

The God of the Hebrews was not only the creator of the earth, 
but a Creator who rejoiced in his works : 


Oh, Lord, how manifold are all thy works! In wisdom hast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. . . . The glory 
of the Lord shall endure for ever : the Lord shall rejoice in his works. 
He looketh at the earth, and it trembleth: he toucheth the hills, 
and they smoke. 


The beauty of the earth, transformed by man for his service, is 
the inspiration of passages in the Bible, as lovely as anything in 
Virgil or Theocritus : 


My beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair 
one and come away ; For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers appear on. the earth; the time of the singing 
of the birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 


Passages such as these can be paralleled in classical literature, but 
the greatest passages in the Bible attain to heights denied to Homer 
and Virgil. 

Greek similes, as we have seen, began with man. Homer com- 
pares Hector’s child to a star, but the Hebrew began with the stars 
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and proceeded thence to God. ‘“‘ The Heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork.”” Homer com- 
pared the ugly Cyclops to a mountain; but it is to the mountains 
that the Hebrew turns for a simile to suggest the supreme reality 
of the universe. ‘‘ Thy righteousness is like the great mountains.” 
And when Moses called the people of Israel together to bless them 
before he died, he gave thanks “for the chief things of the ancient 
mountains and for the precious things of the lasting hills,’ and it is 
to the summit of a mountain that the lover in the Song of Solomon 
invites his beloved. ‘‘ Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, 
with me from Lebanon: look from the top of Amana, from the 
top of Shemir and Harmon, from the lions’ dens, from the mountains 
of the leopards.” 

The note of tenderness, so unusual in classical allusions to nature, 
is ever present in the Bible. ‘‘ The mountains and the fields shall 
break before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands. .. .” “‘ The little hills rejoice on every side . . . 
the valleys also are covered with corn, they shout for joy and they 
sing also.” The Hebrew never felt oppressed by the majesty of 
Nature. A note not only of tenderness and affection but also of 
confidence and trust characterises many of his allusions to hills and 
mountains. “‘ The mountains shall bring peace and the little hills 
righteousness. . . .”” “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.” 

And because the Hebrew attitude to nature is infinitely more 
spiritual than the Greeks, the ‘ pathetic fallacy’ is as common in 
Hebrew as it is rare in Greek literature. 

“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them ; 
the desert shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing : the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency 
of Carimel and Sharon, they shall see the glory of the Lord, and the 
excellency of our God.” Beauty is a by-product of truth. The 
theocentric philosophy of the Hebrew was based on truth, and 
Hebrew literature therefore attains to a beauty denied to the anthro- 
pocentric Greek. The culture of Greece was the finest that humanism 
has produced, but humanism is not enough. 
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Hath the rain a father ? or who hath begotten the drops of dew ? 
Out of whose womb came the ice ? And the hoary frost of heaven, 
who hath gendered it? The waters are hid as with a stone, and the 
face of the deep is frozen. Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades or loose the bonds of Orion ? 


It is impossible to match this passage in classical literature. The 
superiority of the Bible is a superiority of spiritual insight. Nothing 
in Homer or Virgil rivals the humanity, realism and dramatic 
power with which the life-story of David unfolded. The finest 
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short story in the world is the story of the woman taken in adultery. 
The supreme merits of the Bible as literature would be more generally 
recognised if as many people could read Homer in the original as. 
the Bible in the translation, but it is natural that the minority who 
can read the clasics in Greek or Latin should be tempted to over- 
emphasize their value. 

It was not until Hellenism found her soul in Christianity that 
the Greek genius achieved its supreme masterpieces, the gospel 
of St. John in literature, in architecture Santa Sophia, and in painting 


the supreme achievements of El] Greco. 
ARNOLD Lunn. 








God Who 1s Our Home 


(On the Death of a Religious) 


“O quam magna est Domus Dei, et ingens locus possessionis ejus ? 
Magnus est, et non habet finem ; excelsus et immensus.’”’—Baruch. 


Goodly and fair, O Soul, was the house of your dwelling ! 
—Of faith the foundations were made, and the roof-tree of longing— 


Sun-gilded casements it had, of silvered with star-shine, 
Gracious adornings. 


God was your strength and your song, your need and your treasure, 

He Who was daily your Food, and your heart’s best Companion, 

Keeping you safely from harm, in the shade of His shoulder 
Mightily shielded. 


Now that the valiant walls are crumbling about you 
Far and free shall you fare, O Soul, from the dust of their ruin, 
Forth with what joy, with what exultation and gladness 
Homeward returning. 


Leaving the house of your prayer, so patiently builded— 

On, to the native Home of your praise, your life’s adoration, 

—In deep peace its foundations are laid, and the roof-tree is laughter— 
On, through the spring-time of Heaven, th’ eternal adventure 


Up to the height of your hope,—the Goal of your loving— 
GOD, your Creator. 


M.V.G. 
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TWIXT EASTER AND PENTECOST 


THINK that the brief accounts, preserved in the gospels, of the 
[ arrestee of the Risen Christ are among the loveliest passages 

in all scripture. Here, for instance, you see Jesus, in the garden 
near His tomb, revealing Himself to Mary Magdalen, with so tender 
an accent upon the name “ Mary.” There, He walks with the two 
disciples along the roadway to Emmaus, disarming their doubt, 
lightening their heavy gloom. Or He flashes suddenly into the 
upper room where the apostles are sitting together—on His lips the ~ 
greeting “‘ Peace be to you,”’ in their minds the awakening recognition 
that after all it must be, it surely is, Himself, their Risen Lord. Or, 
finally, you may catch a glimpse of Him between the bushes along 
the lake shore of Genesareth, as He walks and talks with Peter, 
putting to Peter the triple question, ‘‘ Simon, son of John, lovest thou 
Me more than these ?”’ and, when the reply comes back, modestly 
yet unfalteringly, imposing upon Peter the triple responsibility, 
“Feed My lambs: Feed My Sheep.” Yes, indeed, so delicate 
is the portrait which these accounts sketch of Christ ; so luminous 
the atmosphere in which they are steeped ; so encouraging and 
heartening their message. 

Yet, I wonder whether we habitually recognize the significance of 
Christ’s Resurrection. Has it become for us a sort of epilogue— 
almost an after-thought—+like the traditional ending of the old fairy 
tales, namely that all-the good characters in the story lived happily 
ever afterwards ?‘ Putting the question in a more theological way, 
do we imagine that the mystery of our Redemption is so rounded off 
in the Passion and Death of Our Lord that the Resurrection is little 
more than a charming finale to show us that Christ had triumphed 
over death. 

Right from the start, however, the apostles were very definite 
in their appeal to the Resurrection. When they met after Christ’s 
Ascension to choose a new member of the apostolic college in place 
of the traitor, Judas, they insisted that ‘‘ beginning from the baptism 
of John, until the day wherein He was taken up from us, one of these 
must be made a witness with us of His Resurrection.”’ Peter’s first 
sermon, after the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, reaches its 
climax with the argument: ‘“‘ This same (Jesus) being delivered up 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, you by the 
hands of wicked men have crucified and slain. Whom God hath 
raised up... (Acts ii, 23-4). Later in the same sermon, the 
point is re-emphasized : “* This Fesus hath God raised again, whereof 
all we are witnesses”’ (Acts ii, 32). Preaching to the Jews after 
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the miracle of healing, wrought at the temple gate, Peter urged the 
same point : 
The God of our fathers hath glorified His Son, Jesus, whom you 
indeed delivered up and denied before the face of Pilate, when he 
judged He should be released. 
But you denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer 


to be granted to you. 
But the author of life you killed, whom God hath raised from the 
dead, of which we are witnesses. (Acts. iii, 13-5). 


It is abundantly clear that the apostles appealed to the fact of the 
Resurrection as a supreme guarantee that Christ’s claims were justified, 
and as a high motive why men must accept those claims and, in 
consequence, must accept Christ’s teaching. 

Here they were not acting in an arbitrary manner. For it is 
equally evident that Christ Himself appealed to the Resurrection to 
come, as an inescapable test. After He had driven buyers and sellers 
and money-changers out of the temple forecourts (John ii, 13-7), 
Christ ‘was challenged by some of the temple officials who demanded 
to know what His authority was for this behaviour. 


Jesus answered, and said to them: Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up. 

The Jews then said : Six and forty years was this temple in building; 
and wilt Thou raise it up in three days ? 

But He spoke of the temple of His body. 

When therefore He was risen again from the dead, His disciples 
remembered that He had said this, and they believed the scripture, 
and the word that Jesus had said (John ii, 19-22). 

On another occasion, several of the Scribes and Pharisees pleaded 
for a spectacular sign by which they might satisfy themselves that 
Christ was what He claimed to be. He refused them the sign they 
wanted but called their attention to the great sign He would one 
day give: “the sign of Jonas the prophet. For as Jonas was in the 
whale’s belly three days and three nights: so shall the Son of man 
be in the heart of the earth three days and three nights” (Matt. xii, 
39-40). It is worth adding that one of the favourite decoration 
motifs in the Roman catacombs was that of Jonas climbing on to dry 
land from the sea, with a large ungainly whale filling three quarters 
of the picture—a constant reference and an obvious reference to the 
Resurrection. 

After the Resurrection, when Jesus, in person or through an inter- 
mediary, is trying to convince disciples and friends that He has in 
very reality risen from the tomb, He reminds them that He has fore- 
told it, that it was to be the test He had set for men’s belief, for 
their full confidence in His claims. Addressing the women at the 
sepulchre, the angel says in effect: ‘“ You are looking for Jesus. 
He is no longer here. Don’t you recall how frequently He spoke 
of this supreme moment ? He has risen, as He always said He would.” 
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With the disciples on the road to Emmaus Christ used the same 
method. He took their thoughts backwards ; linked present with 
past ; explained to them from the Old Testament the significance 
and necessity of the Passion and Death, both to be crowned and 
transfigured through the Resurrection. ‘“‘O foolish and slow of 
heart to believe in all things which the prophets have spoken. Was 
it not fitting that Christ should suffer these things, and so enter into 
His glory ?”’ (Luke xxiv, 25-6). 

The Resurrection was the test to which Christ appealed. It was 
the chief argument brought forward by the apostles to substantiate 
the validity of Christ’s claims. It was the cornerstone of the Christian 
apologetic. Could anyone have employed it with greater forcefulness 
than St. Paul as he argues with a handful of Corinthians who have 
denied the resurrection of the dead ? If their thesis be granted, declares 
Paul, ‘‘ then Christ is not risen again. And if Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith also is vain. Yes, and we 
are found false witnesses of God: because we have given testimony 
against God, that He hath raised up Christ ; whom He hath not 
raised up if the dead rise not again” (I Cor. xv, 13-5). But there 
is no reason for alarm, Paul continues, for “‘ Christ is risen from the 
dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep ” (I Cor. xv, 20). 

The Resurrection certainly occupied a large place in the teaching 
of the first apostles. But what follows? Does this make any difference 
to the belief that it is through the Passion and Death of Christ that our 
redemption has been achieved ? Obviously not, but it does bring the 
fact of the Resurrection more strikingly into the plan devised by God 
for our salvation. The Resurrection is clearly no after-thought but 
an integral part of that plan. We are saved because Christ suffered 
for us; and because Christ died for us; and also because for us 
Christ rose from the dead. We are saved by a Redeemer who died 
and rose again and who now reigns gloriously and triumphantly in 
Heaven. The symbol and standard of our faith remains the cross 
of Calvary ; but, as we look at it, the cross is seen to be illumined 
with the rich splendour of the first Easter dawn. We still need to 
follow Christ, in the spirit of His cross, under the shadow of the cross 
that will be thrown athwart our path. We shall require courage 
and patience and deep humility if we are to bear that cross faithfully, 
if we are not to falter and stumble under the shadow it will cast. 
But that is not the whole story. However heavily the cross may 
weigh upon us, at any given moment, however dark and frightening 
may seem its shadow, we have only to lift up eyes and hearts—and 
there, at the end of the way, is the bright Paschal sunshine, reflecting 
the Christ who rose again and who is now in glory transfigured and 
radiant. Ifthis were not so, we might doubtless go ahead in patience, 
at times with an heroic spirit. Faith and resignation might indeed 
be strong. But hope would be too feeble, and joy too dim. 
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Therefore, one of the great lessons of this period ’twixt Easter 
and Pentecost is the lesson of Confidence, which is only another word 
—possibly an easier word—for the Christian virtu€ of Hope. Christ, 
once dead, dieth no more. The Christ who is for us King and 
Leader is a Christ who has suffered and has died ;_ but who also has 
risen from the dead, and is now the Conqueror of sin and death, 
the glorious Lord of Heaven. There He is—enthroned amid the 
stars and worshipped by angelic hosts. His triumph is the guarantee 
of our triumph if only, faithfully, sincerely and unselfishly, we lead 
the lives which we know He demands of us, in faith and hope and 
charity. A consciousness of sin—that we must never lose. An 
awareness of the struggle within and outside ourselves—that again 
must be kept present to our minds. But the Resurrection should 
ever remain with us, not only as a guarantee of faith but also as a 
source of courage, security and hope. 

Yet, the Resurrection of Christ is more than an objective fact 
in which we believe and which, in its turn, strengthens the Christian’s 
faith and hope. It has entered into our lives and deeply influenced 
them. The Death and Resurrection together make up God’s 
Redemptive plan for mankind. Now the effects of the Redemptive 
Death and Resurrection must, at some time or other, be applied to 
the human soul. Normally, this takes place in the sacrament of 
baptism ; they are re-applied in the sacrament of penance. Penance, 
however, supposes baptism, and so baptism remains the crucial moment. 
According to St. Paul, especially as interpreted in the volumes of 
Pére Prat, we are, in the sacrament of baptism, associated with Christ 
in His Death and Resurrection. Just as Christ died on the cross 
really and physically, so in baptism we die, ideally and sacramentally, 
to the old order of death and sin. The heritage of original sin is 
removed ; what actual sin may be there, is forthwith forgiven ; 
the soul is purified from the old order of nature, with its legacy of 
sin and evil. But this is, in a sense, a negative process : it is con- 


cerned with taking away. There remains a positive process, comple- 


mentary to the first and linked with it in one salutary action. Just 
as Christ rose again, really and physically, so: in baptism we rise 
again, ideally and sacramentally, to a new level or plane of life, 
to the life of sanctifying grace, to that life which, as it were, adopts 
us into the very family of God, making us God’s own children and 
own brethren to Jesus Christ. And so the Resurrection is seen to 
be more than a significant sign: it becomes part of an operative 
process by which, in baptism, we rise from the old life to the new, 
from sin and death to the beginnings of that life eternal which is 
possessed here already in germ. In many passages, St. Paul empha- 
sizes this association with the Death and Resurrection. One of 
them is Romans vi. 3-5: “ Know you not that all we, who are 
baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His Death. For we are 
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presence is with them. Through the dimly-lit room His figure is 
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buried together with Him by baptism into death: that as Christ 
is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of His Death, we shall be also in the likeness of His 
Resurrection.”” Henceforth, we are in possession of a new principle 
of new life, through which we can be active spiritually, can merit 
in God’s sight and may grow and develop in grace. It is a life as 
different from our natural rational life as is that life, in its turn, 
from the existence of animal-or plant. It is new life through Christ, 
the life of children adopted through Christ by the Father. 

It is tempting to linger by these accounts of Christ’s apparitions. 
Everywhere is a note of joyousness. The divine plan of the Incarna- 
tion has been achieved. The years of toil, the days of Passion have 
culminated in the weeks of Risen life. Misereres merge into the 
cry of Alleluia ; the strains of the Vexilla Regis sink to an undertone 
beneath the bright harmonies of the Regina Coeli. Gaude et laetare 
. . . guia surrexit vere. These Easter scenes have their own air of 
shining peace. You are reminded of the gay colours, blue and gold 
and star-dust, of a Fra Angelico (how he loved to paint these 
apparitions !) or of the mellow, luminous atmosphere of a Perugino. 

First, Mary Magdalen, and the blend of courtesy in Christ’s 
greeting, ‘‘ Mary’, with the hinted aloofness, “‘ Do not touch Me, 
for I am not yet ascended to My Father.” Then the roadway to 
Emmaus on which two disciples are trudging, discouraged and 
downcast. The “stranger” approaches, yet they are in no mood 
for strangers. They are surprised at His seeming ignorance of what 
has been happening. “Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem ? ” 
they ask -wonderingly.: His friendly sympathy draws out of them 
the thoughts they least desire to share with strangers. They tell 
Him of the ideals they cherished, the hopes they once entertained. 
Sperabamus—we hoped once, we had hopes, with the hint that those 
hopes are now dissipated, never to be recaptured and reassembled. 
Gradually, He passes from questions to explanation ; unfolds before 
their eyes the meaning of Christ’s suffering and Death. ‘ Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and so to enter into His glory ? ” 
(Luke xxiv, 26). Even then they have not recognized Him ; their 
eyes are still held. But so evidently has He won their sympathies 
that they beg, persuade, constrain Him to remain with them. “Stay 
with us because it is towards evening, and the day is far spent.” 
All the time He is pretending that He must hurry on: “He made 
as though He would go further ”’ (v. 28). But stay He does and He 
sups with them until they recognize Him “ in the breaking of bread.” 

Then there are the two appearances to the apostles, as we discover 
them in Luke, xxiv, 36-44 and John xx, 19-29. John, remember, 
was present on both occasions. Of a sudden they are aware that a 
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outlined ; the familiar voice is heard in His ‘‘ Peace be to you; 
it is I, fear not.””> They have heard those accents, those very words, 
many times before. But they are still worried, frightened. It is 
so bewildering. Joy is seeking to express itself. Yet it does appear 
impossible, too good to be real. With what delicate condescension 
He urges them to look hard at Him, to come and take hold of His 
hands and arms. ‘“‘ See My hands and feet, that it is Myself; handle, 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see Me to 
have” (Luke xxiv, 39). The clouds of bewilderment have not been 
entirely dispelled. That He sees, and so He goes to the table, picks 
up a portion of the broiled fish that was on it, and a piece of their 
honeycomb, and starts to consume them. They note the familiar 
mannerisms ; they are reminded of the supper they took together 
—not many days ago, though no doubt years seem to have come 
between—and their “Can it be?” is strengthened to a “ Yes, it 
must be, it surely is.” Or take the second apparition when Thomas 
was of their number. He had been absent the first time and stupidly, 
obstinately, had refused to accept the testimony of the others. He 
sets down conditions which have to be realised before he, Thomas, 
can be expected to believe. ‘‘ Unless I see this’ and “ unless I do 
that.”” The second time, Thomas is with them. Christ’s presence 
makes itself felt once again. There is the renewed blessing of peace. 
With that same amazing condescension, Christ accommodates 
Himself to Thomas’s impertinent conditions. ‘‘ Put in thy finger 
hither . . . and be not faithless, but believing” (John xx, 27). 
One final incident, this time in the early morning light by the 
waters of the sea of Galilee. Question and answer are solemnly 
interchanged. ‘‘ Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than 
these ? ”—“* Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.”” Thereupon, 
the promise made at Caesarea Philippi is fulfilled. Peter, designated 
as future head of Christ’s Church on earth, is instituted in that pastoral 
office. David, the shepherd king of Israel, had looked up to God as 
the Supreme Shepherd, confident that under His pastoral solicitude 
the chosen people need not be bewildered or disheartened: Christ 
had so often proclaimed Himself to be the Good Shepherd who knows 
His own flock and is known by them and who has now laid down 
His life for His sheep. Taking that life again to Himself, He now 
hands on this pastoral care and function to Peter and, through Peter, 
to the long line of supreme Pontiffs from that early morning in the 
first Paschaltide up to the present day, and so on until the end. 
Naturally, the period ’twixt Easter and the Ascension was a time 
too of final instruction, of the conferring of special prerogatives and 
priestly powers. It is in the upper room that Christ says to them : 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them ; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” 
(John xx, 22-3). And on the mountain-side in Galilee He gives 
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them the last commission, with which the gospel of St. Matthew 
concludes: “All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. 
Going therefore teach ye all nations: baptising them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and behold I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world” (Matt. xxviii, 18-20). 

The days of the first Eastertide come to their end with the Ascension. 
Christ rose from earth to heaven. We are left with a glimpse of 
the disciples looking heavenwards long after Christ had vanished 
from their gaze, as though they were loath to break the spell of that 
never to be forgotten moment. 

That intense heaven-directed look was symbolic of the spiritual 
direction which every soul should have, in prayer, in awareness of 
God, in the orientation of all living and all values towards God. 
The simple description of prayer, given in the Catechism, namely 
“ the raising of the mind and heart to God ” is here, after the Ascen- 
sion, fixed into an attitude. This is emphasized so happily by the 
Church in the collect for the feast of the Ascension, where we pray : 

Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that we who believe that. 
this day Thine only-begotten Son and our Redeemer hath ascended: 
into heaven, may ourselves—in spirit—dwell always among heavenly: 
things. 

This prayer is admirably reinforced by the collect from the fourth 
Sunday after Easter : 

O God, who makest the minds of the faithful to be of one single 
purpose: grant to Thy peoples that they may love what Thou 
commandest and may crave for that which Thou dost promise ; that 
amid all the instability of this world our hearts may there be fixed 
where true joys are. 

This is certainly the first direction which the Christian must acquire 
and make habitual—a direction of thought, interest and effort 
upwards:-to heaven, where Christ reigns gloriously at the right hand 
of the Eternal Father. Such a direction of spirit actualises the first 
commandment that we love God. It is the habitual glance of the 
soul, conscious of the transience and instability of earthly ideals and 
purposes, towards that genuine home of the spirit, where true joys 
are to be found. 

At the same time—and perhaps surprisingly, at first hearing— 
this is by no means the only lesson of the Ascension. The disciples 
remain gazing heavenwards after Christ has disappeared from their 
ken. No one will venture to be the first to turn away. Two angels 
startle them from. their reflections, with the blunt challenge: ‘‘ Why 
do you continue looking heavenwards? Christ has gone from you. 
But you have His instructions. You understand what you are to do. 
Very well, leave this mountain and begin that work.” They returned 
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to Jerusalem ; they waited the prescribed ten days; and then the 
Holy Ghost descended upon them, at Pentecost. 

They had then the double direction given to their lives. The 
first, a direction of soul and spirit upwards—towards God, from 
whom—through the special descent of the Holy Ghost—they had 
received such grace and so rich privileges ; the second, a direction 
outwards, in the horizontal plane of this world, the devotion of their 
abilities and energies in the cause of the gospel and the Church to 
the conversion of their fellow-men. How vigorously they preached ! 
How courageously did they testify to the truth of Christ and to Christ’s 
person! Nothing could hold them back—neither persecution nor 
abuse nor misunderstanding. Success attended their labours, a 
success which outsoared their wildest dreams. Yet they were summon- 
ing men to a hard doctrine, to dangerous living, to sacrifice and 
unselfishness. The cross that was to be carried daily ; the message 
of self-control ; the lesson of forgiveness; the counsels of the 
Beatitudes—these were some of their themes. And over all, Christ, 
God’s Messiah and Very God, whose truth alone could bring salvation 
to men and heal the world. They were to be “ witnesses ”’ to Christ, 
witnesses to the Resurrection of Christ : and from that day till now 
men have wondered at the sincerity and the efficacy of their witness. 
They were at the centre of that Christian ‘“leaven’’ which then 
began to act upon and change the world. And this surely is the 
second lesson from the Ascension, and a lesson too of the whole of 
Paschaltide. If our eyes should be habitually lifted towards God, 
our hands ought habitually to be busy about the business of God in 
this world, here and now. We are citizens of two worlds ; of God’s 
world to which our minds and hearts must continuously aspire ; 
of this world of men, in which it is both our privilege and responsibility 
to witness to God and to Christ and to the Church of Christ and to 
play our little part in its Christian “leavening.” - 

Joun Murray. 
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THE PAINTINGS OF EL GRECO 


HERE has been of recent years a modification of the attitude 
that each branch of human knowledge and activity is self- 
sufficient and is to be considered only in itself. Political and 
social ideas are being allowed to intrude even where their relevance 
is questionable. On the other hand the unwillingness to admit 
religion into everyday life persists. It may be that such a readmission 
would force again the acknowledgment of certain responsibilities— 
no pleasant outlook, in particular for the artist who desires to be 
placed or who likes to think himself above all law. Where his work 
is to be considered as an end in itself his existence is far less trouble- 
some to himself or to his critics. He will have to grapple with no 
spiritual dilemmas, nor will they, to weigh his merits, need much 
knowledge beyond the technicalities of the subject. 

E] Greco and his contemporaries formed too orthodox an age to 
have indulged in this comfortable philosophy. His paintings were 
related by them and by himself to their subject and to their purpose. 
Thus, when he was involved in a lawsuit over his picture “ The 
Disrobing of Christ,’ which had been commissioned aptly for the 
vestry of the cathedral at Toledo, the contention revolved mainly 
around two theological points. He had placed the three Maries close 
by the scene, whereas the gospel stated that they had watched from 
afar ; also it was thought-irreverent that the two thieves and other 
figures shquld stand higher than Our Lord. The court waived the 
objection, since Our Lord stood out nonetheless as the central figure, 
and for the rest they judged the picture “ excellent, and of inestimable 
value,” because it fulfilled its purpose. The composition became 
popular enough for El Greco. to reproduce it over and over again, 
sometimes without the three Maries. Self-sufficiency in art was 
altogether too illogical a heresy. The position of the artist in society 
was different. He was a master, yet the servant of the community. 
Though already before El Greco’s birth the attack upon the structure 
of Christendom had begun, this paradox was still a platitude, that the 
master was the servant. Whoever commissioned the work had the 
right to reject it when finished, if it did not fulfil his wishes, and the 
artist had the right to refuse the commission in the first place. More- 
over, the logical conclusion from the realization that no man can 
be omniscient was not seriously challenged. El Greco was acknow- 
ledged to know more about painting than Don Fernando Nijio 
de Guevara, but Don Fernando, the Grand Inquisitor, knew more 
about theology. 

Perhaps the bond of understanding born out of this mutual respect 
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for each other’s knowledge inspired the artist in his finest portrait, 
an exciting, colourful representation of this Cardinal; for it is 
difficult to see how a man can transfer an idea into concrete form 
without first having some understanding of it. As a portrait is an 
attempt to depict a being that is both matter and spirit, it should 
imitate, within its limits, and express both the physical and the psycho- 
logical likeness of the subject. To do both may sometimes entail 
considerable difficulties, but in so far as the artist is successful, he 
proves his superiority over the mechanical representations of the 
camera. A photograph indeed, can portray a physical likeness 
no more truthfully than a painting—rather less so since it reproduces 
not what most human beings see, but what the eye of a colour-blind 
Cyclops might perceive. Some “realism ’’ may therefore have to 
be sacrificed. “I have seen a painting of his master,’ wrote 
Leonardo da Vinci, “so deceive a dog that he was overjoyed to 
see it.” This makes him no advocate of realism, since even Homer 
was not ignorant of the fact that a dog relies very little, if at all, 
on visual likeness for recognition. But a portrait intended for human 
eyes must express the whole man. More serious a problem may 
be the satisfaction of the subject. Few men desire to know them- 
selves ; flattery is pleasant ; and an artist for all his gifts is still 
a man and corruptible. Portraits of monarchs or of powerful 
individuals may therefore be suspected: Holbein is kinder” than 
history to Henry VIII, Velasquez at times is little more than an 
obsequious court photographer, and Goya had more to gain from 
his political friends even than from the court he ridiculed. El Greco 
had occasion to paint a living king only once, and then as an almost 
incidental detail on a canvas vast in conception. In the picture 
now known as “'The Dream of Philip II,” the King is sketched as 
a physically unattractive figure dressed in black, kneeling to the 
right of his then dead father shown as a tired old man. If there 


is any subtle flattery here, it is hard to detect it, and if intended, . 


Philip was not the man to tolerate it. Pride of race, of Catholicity, 
of family may have been his faults; not personal high esteem. 
There would seem rather to be criticism. The heavenly court is 
rightly more splendid than the earthly ; but the common man to 
the right of Charles V displays the most sincere piety, and the trap- 
pings of the earthly court and royalty stretch to the chasm of hell. 
In a sense the whole is a portrait of Philip, expressing as it does his 
dominant ideal, that the whole world should worship Jesus. The 
symbol of the Holy Name is the focal point. That the ideal remained 
unfulfilled is another matter, and there are in the picture pointers 
to the reasons why. 

El Greco’s portraits have been dismissed as “‘ corpse-like in colouring, 
and shadowy in modelling,” a fair enough generalization if the 
meticulous exactness of his “ Julio Clovio,” and the brilliance and 
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modelling that belong more properly to sculpture, in the “ Grand 
Inquisitor,” are laid aside. El Greco’s subjects were, in the main, 
Spanish noblemen and clergy living in Toledo, the “spiritual 
powerhouse”’ of Spain. To this city at that time could justly be 
applied the words of Genesis: Terribilts est locus iste, hic domus Dei est, 
et porta coeli. Spiritual treason there could be dangerous in its 
consequences to the whole Church. The enemies of the soul were 
ever-present realities to Spaniards passionate by temperament, and 
could be overcome only through the mortifications of an ascetic life, 
or by turning the passions for earthly things into the channel of an 
ecstatic love for God. Even on the higher rungs of the spiritual 
stairway the struggle did not end, for as St. John of the Cross wrote: 
Profunda es esta guerra y combate. So in their portraits there was to 
be the coldness of a rigorous self-control, and at the same time the 
fire of their love for God. But beneath, where not on their faces, 
in the nervousness of their fingers, there are the cruelty, lust and 
love of luxury that sometimes rose uppermost. Only in death could 
the battle have an ending. A-superficial glance over the names of 
the saints of the period, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Francis Borgia, to 
mention only two, is enough to convince one of the fierceness of 
the spiritual struggle, and these saints, temperamentally no different 
from their contemporaries, inspired many—how many can be judged 
from El Greco. Whether he himself shared these ideals,. there is no 
means of discovering. The employment of an orchestra imported 
from Venice, the incurring of considerable debts, the renting of a 
large house of which he could furnish only two rooms, the inventory 
of his meagre wardrobe worthy of a Quixotic hidalgo, are arguments 
inconclusive as proofs one way or another. Yet that he should 
have lived out of choice in that Terribilis locus which he so forcibly 
painted in the first pure landscape of European art without being 
influenced, would be to deny the power of environment. It will 
be seen in a moment how much he owes in his religious pictures to 
the two main spiritual forces of his time, the doctrines of the Jesuits 
and the perceptions of the Mystics. 

The Inquisition laid down no particular style for religious art. 
Certain rules in accordance with the decrees of the Council of Trent 
were promulgated. They amount to this: the doctrines implicit 
or explicit had to be free from heresy ; the pictures were to be a 
help and not a hindrance to prayer—rules well within its province. 
If a painter could not keep them, he was at liberty to paint portraits, 
to seek inspiration from the humanities, to ‘“‘commune with 
nature,” or to perpetuate the prosaicness of still life. There 
was no compulsion to work more directly for the greater glory of 
God. No style was laid down, because none is universal, and what 
to one age or even to one person may be a help in raising the mind 
and heart to God, may be to another a hindrance. St. John of the 
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Cross points out clearly the unimportance of style in a religious 
picture. Neither was the Inquisition directly concerned with the 
artist’s private life. Its attitude was St. Teresa’s: “‘ However 
wicked an artist may be, we should reverence his picture if it represents 
Him who is our only good.”” Those for whom the work was being 
done, could state their requirements more fully, name the subject, 
possibly suggest the general arrangement desired, and by engaging 
a particular artist choose the style. There was a wide choice in 
Christendom. In the end however, only the artist could produce 
the work. Thus at times he would deliver something more than or 
even different from what had been ordered. This occurred in the 
*“* Martyrdom of St. Maurice and the Theban Legion.” Philip II 
rejected it or at any rate relegated the painting to a remote corner of 
the Escorial. The reasons given were as plentiful as they were 
shallow. ‘‘ The picture,” wrote Father Siguenza, “‘ does not please 
His Majesty, and that is no wonder, for it pleases few, although it is 
said that there is much art in it, the author understands much, and 
there are many excellent things of his to be seen.” Philip could have 
found no quarrel with El Greco’s style, for he must already have 
known what it was, nor with the subject, which he had chosen himself. 
But the lesson to be learnt from St. Maurice was brought out with a 
force and an application to himself or to his father that he could 
not have foreseen: ‘‘ The author understands much.” St. Maurice 
and the Theban Legion were Christians whom the Roman Emperor 
ordered under penalty of death to worship pagan gods. As soldiers 
they were bound by the Emperor’s command ; as Christians only 
in what was not wrong. This was a truth broadcast by the Jesuits, 
and one contrary to the supremacy of the State over religion implied 
in the cuius regio, eius religio of the Peace of Augsburg, for which 
Philip’s father, the Holy Roman Emperor, had been responsible ; 
and Philip himself tended a little to the over-simplification of equating 
the good of the Spanish State with that of the Church. Had Philip 
not appreciated El Greco’s art, he would never have commissioned 
him, so that abuse of the King on this ground is unwarrantable. 
Other paintings by the same hand were to find their way to the 
Escorial. 

The limits set by the Council of Trent were not shackling. The 
limits as it were of breadth and length forced the artist to soar 
upwards. The Church from the earliest days had realized that 
there was no branch of human activity which could not be used in 
the service of God, though after the Renascence the Jesuits were 
needed to remind the world of the fact. Pictures could do much 
to carry out Our Lord’s command to teach all nations. Most men 
moreover, needed an outside impetus to help them to pray. Even 
St. Teresa could not do without them from time to time. As in the 
field of art Renoir stated “‘ the model is there only to set me alight,” 
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so in the field of prayer the image had been used. Tradition went 
further. In the paintings of Christ there had to be beauty, for ideal 
beauty being a transcendental, is an attribute of the Almighty. This 
beauty, however, had to be something other than that given by the 
Greeks to their anthropomorphic gods and assiduously copied by the 
Renascence painters, especially the Venetian school. Exquisite 
though the compositions of Giorgione or Titian may be, they make 
of Our Lord a humanistic hero to be admired as a beautiful figure 
and not an image to be venerated as representing the source of 
beauty. Lotto had gone further even than Paul Veronese in keeping 
the imagination earthbound by thinly disguising landscapes as 
religious pictures. Not surprisingly, therefore, El Greco had to 
break away from the Venetians and their doubtful orthodoxy, and 
to seek inspiration from sources higher than merely humanistic studies. 
He began as a “‘ disciple ” (though not necessarily a pupil) of Titian ; 
he was to die painting in a style so unique that he forms a school 
by himself. 

The development of his individual style is gradual, and reflects 
throughout to an astonishing degree the growth of the two religious 
forces at work in Spain. Had he settled in Rome, his conquest of 
Renascence humanism might have followed, more closely than it did, 
the work of Raphael. Already his first painting of ‘‘ Christ clearing 
the Temple,” done while he was in Italy, shows a breakaway from 
idealistic humanism. The suggestion has been made that the 
subject and the treatment are symbolical of St. Ignatius clearing 
the Church of abuses. There seems to be no evidence of any such 
intentional symbolism, though the suggestion is not unreasonable. 
There is, moreover, this coincidence that St. Ignatius urges in the 
Spiritual ‘Exercises as the first subjects for contemplation: “the 
synagogues, villages, cities of Judaea, and the different places, the 
scenes of the preaching of Jesus Christ.” El Greco was to undertake 
many paintings covering more fully than his predecessors the life 
of Our Lord, and these in a spirit wholly in keeping with that of the 
Jesuits, particularly, ‘ the stable falling in ruins, the garden of Olives, 
the carrying of the Cross, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection.” 
They were presented in a way intelligible to the people, so that the 
practical application of these scenes to themselves was easily seen. 
The backgrounds to the Crucifixion were therefore those of Toledo 
rather than Jerusalem, the soldiers stripping Our Lord were Spanish 
soldiers, the crowd of mockers Spanish noblemen, officials and 
common people. El Greco was never guilty of the artificiality of 
the pre-Raphaelites who journeyed to the Holy Land to get the correct 
backgrounds ; and this is all the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that more people went there on pilgrimage from the Spain 
of his day than from England in the XIXth century. By their anach- 
ronisms his pictures were made more real and full of meaning to a 
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public wider than a jealous coterie, less of museum pieces, and more 
genuine objects of devotion. 

Even more singularly reminiscent of the Spiritual Exercises is the 
juxtaposition of heaven and earth in El] Greco’s pictures. Here was 
something new. While one or two of his predecessors had in a way 
suggested it, particularly in the “ Falling Asleep of the Virgin” 
of the XVIth century Cretan school, their efforts were crude and at 
most vague suggestions. Only in El Greco are the two intermingled 
yet separate, as in the writings of St. Ignatius. El Greco, to quote 
the German critic Mayer, “ found a key to unlock the heavens which 
are made real and convincing. The Hereafter becomes truth through 
unnaturalistic painting. The whole composition is born out of light 
and acts as a symbol of light.’”” We are bordering here on the influ- 
ence of the second great force, for the two, after all, had one and 
the same origin. But for the moment to concentrate on the Jesuit 
influence. This is frequently in evidence : nowhere with such power 
as in the “‘ Martyrdom of St. Maurice,” the “ Dream of Philip II,” 
and the “ Burial of the Count de Orgaz.” Particularly in the second 
there is evident St. Ignatius’s approach to the Godhead, the human 
Jesus as the way to the Divinely Human symbolized in the Name of 
Jesus, to the hidden Deity, the fountain of Light ; memo venit ad Patrem 
nist per me. In all, the heaven above is no anthropomorphic copy 
of the earth ; the infinite is expressed within the limits of the finite, 
suggested rather than expressed by the brilliant light, “the light 
that never was on sea or land.” The “ Dream ”’ put forward an ideal 
to be desired of all men, the “‘ Martyrdom ” the correct place of the 
State, the “‘ Burial’’ the’ undoubted fact that miracles follow the 
Church of God; and the reality of the miracle once again is 
emphasized by the anachronistic dresses of the bystanders, and also 
by the contemporary vestinents of St. Stephen and St. Augustine. 

That El Greco should have been influenced by the Jesuits was 
only to be expected. A man in his position living in Toledo would. 
be in constant contact with them. There is the proof that he under- 
took at least one picture for the Jesuit church there. There are, 
moreover, two other pictures which furnish direct proof of his interest 
in the Society, portraits of a young scholastic holding in his hand 
the rules of the order. It is doubtful that any novice master would 
have sanctioned their being commissioned, even more that they 
should have been intended as likenesses of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
painted as they were at the latest in 1594. El Greco must have 
been a close friend. Neither is the assumption unwarrantable that 
El Greco had made the Spiritual Exercises when so many of his contem- 
poraries certainly did. The internal evidence, the choice of subjects, 
the method of treatment, the religious thoughts behind them form 
as a whole too bulky a mass of evidence to be explained merely as 
coincidence. On somewhat less evidence has he been called a 
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Byzantine painter, with the implication that he belongs spiritually 
to the schismatic East. The implication is foolish, for El Greco 
could not have expressed Catholic ideals so well and so repeatedly 
unless he held them. 

Born in Candia, Crete, and not leaving for Venice till he was twenty- 
five, El Greco must have been familiar with the Byzantine Cretan 
School. Yet his early paintings, with one possible exception, are 
purely. Italian in style. Not till he had served his apprenticeship in 
Venice, had worked in Rome, and finally moved to Spain, not till 
he was in 1577 about thirty-six years old, is there any vestige, and 
then relatively slight, of the peculiarities of the Byzantines in his work. 
Gradually there appeared the loss of depth in his pictures, the over- 
slender proportions of his figures, the solemnity of the countenances, 
and the lack of naturalistic backgrounds, until, when he was about 
to die, forty-five years after leaving Crete, these characteristics became 
more Byzantine than with the Byzantines themselves. Any direct 
influence should have been more prominent in his early years, and 
have faded as he moved farther away from its fount. Nostalgia 
for his homeland could possibly account for this strange reversal of 
the general rule, yet if it was so profound, he surely would have 
returned there. He could have done so almost any time after the 
battle of Lepanto. Other reasons have therefore been sought. 
Toledo had traces of Mohammedan occupation; Mahomet came 
from the East ; therefore Moorish art made El Greco a Byzantine. 
Catalonian frescoes have some resemblance to Byzantine, and their 
gestures to El Greco’s. Therefore he must have seen them. If he 
did, he must have passed through Barcelona on his way from Rome 
to Toledo. But first hé must have gone to Naples. This is Paradise 
by way of Kensal‘Green. In truth the whole of Western art owes 
much to the East (though modern studies tend to overlook the 
reciprocal debt), and not just El Greco. To place him among the 
Byzantines is to be blind to his colours, colours not attempted before 
him. Colour with him took precedence over draughtsmanship ; 
his figures melt into their backless backgrounds. Finally if to the 
little figure in the “‘ Burial of the Count de Orgaz”’ that faces away 
from the scene, a parallel is to be discerned in the “‘ Falling asleep 
of the Virgin,” and this is taken as conclusive proof of his spiritual 
allegiance to the East, then the absence of halos, already worn thin 
in Raphael’s time, can be said to place him in the Western flock. 

There is an affinity explicable otherwise than by direct influence. 
Naturalistic backgrounds abused by the Venetians tended to distract. 
El Greco was to reinstate the Catholic ideal of images. St. John 
of the Cross had much to say on their proper use, and he writes with 
unusual vehemence in condemnation of abuses. ‘‘ The Church 
ordered the use of images with two principal ends in view: to give 
honour to the saints through them, and through them to move the 
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will towards and awaken devotion to the saints. In so far as they 
fulfil these, they are of value, and their employment is necessary.” 
They are not to be chosen, he continues, according to their artistic 
merit or ornament ; for there are some who look to this rather than 
to what they represent. What pleases or delights the senses is a stumb- 
ling block to true spirituality which demands the transformation of 
all love for particular objects. There is “an abominable custom 
among some persons of our day who, not abhorring the shallow 
trappings of the world, adorn images with the very dresses that the 
vain invent for the fulfilment of their pastimes and frivolities, and 
who dress them with the very fashions that are reprehensible when 
they themselves wear them, and which the saints represented shunned 

. . the devil thereby canonizing their mundaneness.” Images 
are made “dolls . . . idols in which they set their delight.” This 
was true of paintings as well as statues. ‘‘ He who is truly devout,” 
St. John goes on, “ places his devotion mainly on the invisible, and 
has need of few images, and these those that conform to the divine 
rather than the human .. robed with the costumes of a bygone 
century, so that the appetite may not be moved towards the present 
day, and not even reminded of it.” Backgrounds in El Greco sink 
into insignificance, and his saints are enfolded in costumes of no age, 
save when they have the habits of an order. For the rest El Greco 
had to achieve the breakway from Renascence paganism by the very 
means attributed to Byzantine influence, the elongation of the figure, 
the solemnity (rather than solemnness) of the countenances, the loss 
of depth. It is difficult to see how else he could have done it. 
St. Ignatius put forward the human Jesus as the way to God, and 
the artist succeeded with the “‘ Disrobing ” and the “‘ Salvator Mundi ” 
in expressing at one and the same time God’s love for man, and the 
human Jesus suffering for humanity. But the way to suggest the 
infinite through the finite was more forcibly to be pointed out to him 
by the mystics, though at the same time they showed him how far 
more complicated the problem was than he could have imagined. 
Strictly speaking, the representation of the infinite is of course im- 
possible, though what is outside normal life may in some measure 
be described in metaphor. St. Teresa’s comparison of the majesty 
of her Beloved to the beauty with which painters endowed the Risen 
Christ may have led him to attempt the pictorial representation of 
some of her visions and those of other mystics. Many parallels are 
to be found in his later paintings. There is a late picture of the 
Assumption reminiscent in its “joy and solemnity” of St. Teresa’s 
vision of Our Lady’s reception into heaven, and one of the Nativity 
which could be said to express how 

Entre unos animales 
Que a la saz6n alli habia 


Los hombres decian cantares 
Los angeles melodias. 
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St. Teresa could not picture in her imagination Our Lord’s humanity: 
‘“‘' My imagination is so-sluggish that even if I would think of or 
picture to myself, as I used to labour to picture, Our Lord’s humanity, 
I never could do it.’”’ Nor when she saw Him with her intellect 
could she contemplate His beauty in detail: ‘‘I much desired,” 
she wrote, ‘‘ to see the colour of His eyes, or to determine His exact 
stature ; I never could, for as I endeavoured to gaze, I lost the 
vision altogether.”’ Elongation makes the determination of exact 
stature impossible, especially when there is no naturalistic back- 
ground ; detailed drawing of the features stops the mind in the 
ascent to its goal, the contemplation of the Godhead, and so is 
undesirable. El Greco did not realise this all at once, for few men 
can understand the mystics at first reading, and his development 
was therefore gradual. The mystics speak continually of the light 
of the Godhead. El Greco draws the mind to God by his use of 
light. Once again let us refer to St. Teresa: ‘‘ Were I to spend 
many years in devising how to picture to myself anything so beautiful, 
I should never be able, nor even know how to do it ; for it is beyond 
the reach of any possible imagination here below ; the whiteness 
and the brilliancy alone are inconceivable. It is not a brilliancy 
which dazzles, but a delicate whiteness, and a brilliancy infused, 
furnishing the most excessive delight to the eyes never wearied 
thereby. . . . It is a light such that no man, however gifted he may 
be, can ever in the whole of his life arrive at any imagination of 
what it is.” 
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O lamparas de fuego 

En cuyos‘resplandores 

Las profundas cavernas del sentido 
Que esta oscuro y ciego, 

Con extranos primores 

Calor y luz dan junto a su querido. 


Religious painting had to be unnaturalistic—yet not so unnatural 
as to be a caricature. It had to suggest the infinite through the 
finite. El Greco comes nearer than any other painter to achieving 
this, though even he is as infinitely far away as any other. “I have 
seen many good pictures. It would be absurd to suppose that (a 
picture) bears any resemblance to (the vision of Christ), for they 
differ as a living person differs from his portraits**—for the one is 
living, the other dead. 

So also the problem of representing sanctity: Men become saints 
because of their love of God. 


Una alma en Dios escondida, 
Que tiene que desear 

Si no amar y mas amar, 

Y en amor encendida, 
Tornarse de nueva a amar? 
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The state of rapture is a “ flight, a flight without noise.” This 
ecstasy of divine love transforms the natural features of the saint 
and endows his face with light. Those who saw St. Teresa and St. 
Bernadette are witness to this fact. El Greco portrayed this trans- 
formation, nowhere better than in his most favourite saint, St. Francis. 
The elongation of the figure serves then to accentuate the ecstasy ; 
it heightens St. Peter’s agony, and gives added significance to the 
humble acquiescence of Our Lady at the Annunciation. It is never 
wilful, never distortion for its own sake. 

Such then was the influence of the mystics upon El Greco. 
St. Teresa may have seen some examples of his earlier work when 
she was in Toledo; he must have had some knowledge of her 
writings and of St. John’s doctrines. If they did not meet, they came 
into contact with the same personages. El Greco’s wife bore the 
same surname, de las Cuevas, as some of St. Teresa’s cousins. El Greco 
lived in the household of Cardinal Gaspar de Quiroga, painted his 
portrait, and carried out several commissions for him, notably the 
“‘ Burial of the Count de Orgaz.” This Archbishop of Toledo, as 
Inquisitor-General, read St. Teresa’s autobiography, approved of it, 
eventually consented to its publication, and granted her after an 
interview permission to found a house in Madrid. He was the 
uncle of Father José de Jestis Maria, General of the Discalced Carme- 
lites in Spain. There exist two other El Greco portraits of those 
connected with these mystics—Blessed John of Avila, and Don Diego 
de Covarrubias. To say, however, that El Greco was influenced 
by the mystics, is not to attribute mysticism to his paintings. Mgr. 
Farge condemns the loose use of the term: ‘“‘ Every impulse towards 
a perfect life or an ideal is imputed to mysticism—even more, all 
piety, every religious sentiment is labelled mystic, so that the word is 
made to embrace every manifestation of Christian, or even religious, 
life.” Neither can contemplation of his paintings bring about a 
state of mysticism, though they may do much to awaken love for 
God, as the images of which she was so fond moved St. Teresa. 
They may be stepping-stones to the threshold of ascetic prayer, 


but in the dark night of the soul they have no place. 
G. A. M. Hits. 
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REFLECTIONS ON FRANCE AND EUROPE 


A FRANCE LIBRE included in its April number a symposium 
on “ What France means to the British.”” Some of the tributes 
paid were penetrating as well as courteous. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, for example, expressed his conviction that “if France recovers, 
European civilization will recover ; if not, it will fail. I do not, 
of course, mean that France is the only civilized country, but that 
it will be the test case for the vitality of the whole moral and intellectual 
civilization which is now in peril.” Captain J. H. F. McEwen, M.P., 
suggested that ‘‘ the important thing when we cast our minds forward 
to the Europe of to-morrow is not who shall arm and who shall disarm 
or who shall have the greatest number of tanks, but rather how 
shall the spiritual unity of Europe, now so dreadfully torn and spoiled, 
be recovered. The secret, the key to that desired recovery, is to be 
found in France and in France alone.” Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
reply was the following : 


You ask me to define my feelings for France. Ruthless crystal- 
lization of a love of forty years! Here is a list of my impressions. 
In the first place, friendships. Next, holidays. But above all, 
literature : Jules Lemaitre, his white hand punctuating his sentences, 
and his talks on Racine ; Maurice Barrés and the Secret of Toledo ; 
the first reading of Verlaine ; the discovery of Rimbaud ; the 
| arcades of the Odéon. These disjecta membra are only symbols. 

Symbols of something very old, very grave, very courageous, very 
pure. Symbols of the eternal. 


7] Finally, an appreciation from Mr. C. S. Lewis : 


Asking myself what France has meant to man, inevitably I think 

first of medieval France, for it was in the Middle Ages that she enjoyed 

a spiritual hegemony over Europe which neither she nor any other 
has since attained. Before everything else France means the Crusades, 
the song of Roland, the cathedral of Chartres, the Arthurian 

} Romances, the University of Paris. Brightness is the note: brightness 
of swords, of courtesy, of logic. In the second place I think of France 
as the Enlightenment: of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. Bright- 

| ness has paled ; clarity however remains. Here is something which 
I regard as my enemy, but it is a noble enemy. This second France 

| commands, if not my love, my respect. Finally, I think of a third 
France which has been a hot-bed of all that I hold most cancerous 

in the modern world. It seems France has two selves. I think all 

nations have. In my own country I recognize the same. The 

future of each country depends on whether she follows her good or 


evil genius. 
Each of these passages claims that France has a unique réle to 
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fulfil in the reconstruction of Europe. Indeed, if we must find a 
name for this war, let us call it the war for Europe. For that is 
what it primarily is. It will have been fought in Africa and over 
the Far East; the Japanese have used its occasion for imperialist 
aggression in the Pacific. In our eyes, however, the crucial issue 
remains that of Europe. Was Europe to sink to the condition of a 
subject continent, its inhabitants hewing wood and drawing water 
for a self-appointed Herrenvolk? Or shall Europe become again, 
and far more genuinely and effectively, a family of free and associated 
peoples ? And here is a further question: Will Europe be able to 
maintain its position and prestige against the swiftly developing 
influences from Russia and the New World ? 

If France has this central réle to fulfil in a recreated Europe, it 
cannot fulfil it save in close and cordial association with Britain. 
Conversely, Britain will be unable to employ her power to Europe’s 
best advantage except in collaboration with the French. Conse- 
quently, it is highly important that we should understand the actual 
situation in France and should sympathize with the people of France, 
both in their present trials and their future political aspirations. 
It would be a disastrous thing for Europe as well as for the two coun- 
tries in question should Britain and France drift too far apart. 

I say “too far’’ because it is obvious that we have drifted from 
one another during the past four years. Our historical experiences 
have been so different. Britain fought on after France collapsed. 
Both peoples have followed the pathway of sacrifice ;_ but it has proved 
a very different pathway. Awareness of extreme danger called forth 
reserves of courage and determination in the British character. 
The result was an heroic stand against what were apparently over- 
whelming odds and the remarkably high morale which was a source 
of wonderment to the peoples of the Continent, not excluding the 
Germans, from 1940 to 1942. The path of the French lay through 
the valley of defeat and humiliation. To begin with, they did not 
recognize this. In their eyes, the war was almost over. It was 
unthinkable that the British could carry on once the armies of France 
had been crushed. The armistice of 1940 would soon be crowned 
by an honourable peace. The conquerors had behaved with such 
politeness—it lasted for a month or two. The policy was that of the 
main tendue. Gradually the politeness wore thin; the main tendue 
clenched into the more familiar Prussian fist. Vichy co-operated with 
the Germans so far as it was compelled to do so by the terms of the 
armistice but tried to confine its co-operation to the framework of 
those terms. French reactions to Britain varied between indignation 
at British attacks upon sections of the French Navy and admiration 
for British resistance to air attack during the Battle of Britain. The 
one French note of encouragement from overseas was the clarion 
call from General de Gaulle and the establishment of the Free French. 
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During the four years in which the destinies of France and Britain 
have been forced apart the situation of the French has sadly deterio- 
rated. Economically, the enemy has drained the country of its 
resources, and the toll levied becomes heavier, year by year. The 
Gazette de Lausanne, for May 6th, gives details of the German requisition 
programme for the year commencing August, 1943. It includes 
items like the following : 


Wheat : 240,000 tons for the German military authorities, plus 
560,000 tons for export to Germany ; 

Straw : 400,000 tons ; 

Oats : 550,000 tons ; 

Hay : 350,000 tons ; 

Meat : 22,000 tons per month, demanded by the Germans ; 


Potatoes: 310,000 tons. 


The costs, and more than the costs, of enemy occupation have 
still to be defrayed by the French. In addition, more than one 
million prisoners of war are detained inside Germany, and the number 
of conscripted French workmen is continually on the increase. 
Political unrest is more pronounced. The Vichy Government is 
more and more powerless to ‘‘ govern” since the Germans occupied 
the whole of France, and it is less and less able to command the 
people’s sympathies and support, now that it has been forced to 
accept as ministers complete pro-Germans like Henriot, Darnand 
and Déat. Officials who try to remain detached and neutral in 
their dealings with the Germans are either dismissed or roundly 
censured. Even Pétain does not escape—witness the rude and 
abusive letter that he received. recently from Ribbentrop, in which 
he was accused of unwillingness to fulfil any obligations to Germany. 
The resistance mévement gathers strength although its more violent 
measures are not approved by the majority of Frenchmen. Sabotage 
is continual and widespread ; and the general spirit of lawlessness, 
encouraged by hatred of the Germans and contempt for Vichy, is 
reflected in a good deal of activity that is purely criminal and is 
denounced and, where possible, punished by the genuine members 
of the resistance movements. Add to this the immense damage 
caused in Northern France by Anglo-American air raids, the large 
toll of human life, and the long months of waiting for the Allied 
invasion which appeared all the time so near at hand—and you 
have a picture of the economic, political and psychological distress 
in France. 

This picture can be illustrated by several extracts. The Scandi- 
navian newspaper, Aftontidningen, in its issue for May 6th, reported 
that a train journey from Paris to Marseilles now takes a week, and 
it is almost impossible to buy food on the way, even with ration 
cards, money and persuasion. After the Allied bombing which has 
systematically destroyed the whole railway network in North-Eastern 
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France, many stretches of track have been dismantled in Southern 
France and moved Northwards to repair the damaged lines. Trains 
are frequently stopped by armed bands of “partisans”? who then 
unload the desired food and clothing into waiting lorries. In 
such conditions, the supply position in Southern France is becoming 
steadily worse because the depleted railway stock is being used 
primarily for German military purposes. Owing to the drastic 
curtailment of railway traffic, the country population can no longer 
send food parcels to relatives in large towns. The post offices still 
accept parcels but these lie about for so long that the contents is 
spoiled or they disappear. 

It is particularly difficult to transport milk, so the Paris and Lyons 
authorities have had good milch-cows sent from Normandy to the 
surroundings of the town. Nobody knows how these cows can be 
fed in the close vicinity of a large town owing to the serious shortage 
of fodder, but the population consoles itself with the idea that, in the 
worst case of emergency, their slaughter will temporarily increase 
the slender meat ration. 

Neutral travellers relate that Frenchmen can scarcely tolerate 
the German soldiers any longer. The occupation has lasted too 
long, and German measures that were psychologically very stupid 
have brought about a condition of hatred of all foreigners that was 
unknown even during the period of the worst Franco-German tension. 
Great hopes are still placed on the invasion, but the people sets its 
chief store by the Russians. ‘‘ We are no longer afraid of Bolshevism,” 
is what you hear everywhere, “‘we are no longer afraid of anything 
at all; we have four years of German occupation behind us.” 

We have to remember that the heavy air attacks on French centres, 
involving—as they have done—severe civilian casualties, coupled 
with the long delay in the invasion itself, have put a serious strain 
on French nerves, already badly stretched and shaken under four 
years of enemy control. The Tribune de Lausanne, writing on May 
5th, pointed out that large numbers of young Frenchmen had taken 
to the maquis in 1943 because they thought that the hour of invasion 
was near at hand. Since then, and particularly in the past three 
months, they have been hunted by German troops and Vichy 
militiamen. The delays in the invasion, together with the damage 
and dislocation occasioned by the raids, have created a serious 
crise de confiance in France. “ Still the French people firmly believe 
that there will be an Allied landing in 1944. But should this landing 
be postponed, it will be difficult next ‘year to rekindle the faith and 
the hopes of the French.” 

We can risk the statement that if the untold ruins and the wide- 
spread mourning caused in France by the appalling air bombardment 
are not justified in the eyes of the victimised population by a subsequent 
offensive, a trench of misunderstanding and rancour will be dug 
between the two partners of the former Entente Cordiale. This it 
will be impossible to fill when, after the peace, the two neighbouring 
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nations begin again—as they must begin again—the task of collabora- 

tion imposed upon them by their economic and geographical 

circumstances. 
This is possibly the gloomier side of the picture, though most of 
’ the gloom has been dispelled by our invasion. On the other side, 
the French press and radio—naturally enemy-controlled—is con- 
tinually trying to frighten or coax the French people out of their 
Allied sympathies. To take one day as an example, namely May 8th. 
Speaking over Radio Paris, Robert de Beauplan referred to the 
coming invasion which, he declared, would once again turn 
France into a battlefield : and this time it would be an even more 
frightful field of battle than ever before because of the spectre of 
civil war that would follow in the Allies’ wake. Yet, he went on, 
there are Frenchmen who continue to live calmly, waiting for libera- 
tion, as they waited for victory in 1940—without in the least under- 
standing what this means and meant. ‘“ What the Anglo-Americans 
are perhaps going to bring us is the greatest catastrophe which has ever 
befallen our country.”” The same Radio, on the same day, attacked 
Frenchmen who are anxiously hoping that they will very shortly 
be able to throw away their ration cards. 

Many think that this will naturally coincide with the Allied landing, 
which will cause the Germans so much panic that the invading forces 
will need neither arms nor munitions. Consequently, they will 
be able to fill their invasion barges with cases of tinned goods and 
good white bread. If these poor deluded fools who listen to the 
French service of the B.B.C. would only listen to its ordinary Home 
service, they would realise that Britain also is living on rations, and 
that it expects to go on living on rations, even after the war. If the 
British liberators cannot feed themselves, how can they feed us ? 





Later in the same evening, Henriot spoke from Vichy. After the 
usual pro-German bulletin, he addressed himself to the Allies : 


You are losing customers every day because you announce your 
arrival every day—yet the people receive nothing but bombs from you. 
They have come to fear the landing for which some have been hoping 
so long. German propaganda has had nothing to do with it. But 
the people have seen how you landed in Italy and the lightning speed 
with which you advanced. Those who most trusted you are wondering 
how long you are going to keep them in this condition of suspense 
by dangling before their eyes the splendours of liberation. They are 
not very sure whether you are in any haste to carry it out. You 
shout about your victories which are mostly the victories of the Soviets. 
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That is a fairly representative bit of French pro-German broad- 
casting. But the capture of Rome and the invasion of Normandy 
have taken the stuffing out of it. 

What of the resistance movements? They are active though it 
appears that the maguis opposition in South-Eastern France has been 
partially suppressed by the activity of German and French militiamen. 
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The Gazette de Lausanne—one of the most accurate sources of news from 
France—stated, on May 3rd, that the maguis men who until recently 
were led by enthusiastic and competent officers are to-day abandoned 
to their own resources. ‘‘ Their leaders have been tracked down 
or are being pursued by the occupation troops. Many have been 
arrested, imprisoned, deported or shot dead. Others have been 
compelled to hide to avoid discovery, and unfortunately the money 
of the Gestapo can still find traitors. In spite of this, the resistance 
groups have not disintegrated. They have not dissolved but, for 
reasons of prudence and in order to preserve arms and ammunition, 
they have dispersed, though they maintain the essential agents de 
liaison.”’ In South-Eastern France there reigns terror. None the 
less, there is continued interest in the underground French army. 
A letter from France, dated late in April, reveals that close on 45 
million francs were collected for this army in Paris during one single 
month. Some people consider that the patriot underground army 
consists of 300,000 men; others rate it as high as three million. 
“It is certain that the patriots will fight along a front stretching 
from Lake Geneva, Chambéry, Grenoble, Aspres, Sisteron to Cannes. 
Well-informed German military circles estimate that the maquis 
tied down approximately 200,000 German soldiers half a year ago, 
and that it now ties down about 50 per cent. more.” 

From another angle there comes the suggestion that there is no 
universal sympathy for the activities of the resistance movements. 
The Gazette de Lausanne, for April the 26th, reports that the movement 
is not popular because it is composed of young men and is violent 
and careless of the lives and interests of the ordinary Frenchman. 
“The majority of the nation consider that the true problem is not 
the anti-German struggle but the re-birth of France, a fact which 
the, clandestine press too frequently ignores.” 

These extracts give some picture of what is happening now inside 
France. The time has come to assess the future. What does that 
contain for France? It is evident that all Frenchmen. look outside 
France—in one direction or another. ‘Towards the West or Eastwards. 
It is undoubtedly true that Russian sympathies have grown consider- 
ably. This does not mean that the French have become pro- 
Communist. The record of the French Communist party which 
did its best to sabotage the war effort in 1939 and 1940 is not for- 
gotten nor is the fact that the French Communists were collaboration- 
ists until Germany invaded their spiritual homeland, Soviet Russia, 
in 1941. The presence and even prominence of Communist politi- 
cians at Algiers does not make the Committee of Liberation any the 
dearer in their eyes. But, like all continental peoples, the French 
think in terms of military rather than naval—or in these days aerial 
—success ; and the massive advances of the Soviet armies have cer- 
tainly impressed them. Here at last, they say, is a land Power 
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which can hold and perhaps defeat Germany. There is also the 
undercurrent of feeling that the Russians who have themselves 
suffered severely from German invasion will know how to be realistic 
in their handling of Germany. Nor should we forget that the French 
have suspicious memories of British and American soft-heartedness 
after the 1914-1918 war. And although they have to allow that one 
major cause of their national collapse was the lack of French political 
integrity, they still believe that Britain gave them too poor support 
in the 1930’s and too little active assistance in 1939 and 1940. The 
French want two things before all else : liberation from the Germans, 
with an opportunity to heal their wounds and restore their social and 
economic life : and, in the second place, security for the future against 
Germany. If, for the first of these, they are inclined to glance towards 
Britain and the United States, they are tending, in the case of the 
second, to look to Russia. 

Meanwhile, France is under German occupation, and nothing 
short of a successful Allied invasion can rescue France. The Vichy 
Government grows more feeble. At its best, it was nothing but a 
compromise ; and it has been fighting all the time a losing battle. 
The demands of the occupying authorities have become more drastic. 
Quislings have appeared within Vichy’s own councils. None the less, 
it would be unfortunate for the future of France should it be made 
a universal principle that all Frenchmen who have been associated 
with Vichy have to be regarded and treated as pro-Germans and as 
traitors. There are crimes that will call for retribution: some of 
Vichy’s present ministers are little better than German agents. But 
a campaign against any and every Vichy official and against any and 
every Vichy sympathiser would involve a drive against a very large 
proportion of the ‘French population. If General de Gaulle has 
been the symbol of French national resurrection overseas, the aged 
Marshal Pétain was a symbol of France’s passion and of French 
resistance in defeat and humiliation. The time for Vichy and for 
Marshal Pétain is now happily drawing to its close. Were it to go 
down in civil strife and political persecution, there would be little 
hope indeed that a renewed France could rise out of the ashes of 
past dissension and disunity. 

The resistance movement, is widespread but, except in some 
districts like Savoy and the Franche-Comté, its activity is necessarily 
an underground one. There is a rich and varied resistance press 
which represents practically every aspect of French social and political 
life. Communist influence is strong but largely because the Com- 
munists have specialised in such underground opposition. The 
resistance press is, however, Socialist, Radical, Liberal and Catholic 
every bit as much as it is Communist. The Vichy Radio frequently 
attacks Catholics, not excluding priests and even bishops, for their 
sympathies with the movement. On May ogth, it attacked what 
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it called the method of reasoning of priests and religious. They 
tell themselves and their flocks—the radio continued—that Catholics 
have the duty to obey legitimate authority unless its orders clash 
with the individual conscience. Pétain certainly represents legitimate 
authority, but he—poor man—is no longer free; his orders can 
be looked upon as orders of the Germans ; and consequently they 
need not be obeyed. ‘“ The relations between Church and State ” 
writes the Cri du Peuple (May gth), meaning by “ State” the Vichy 
administration, ‘“‘ have reached a tragic point where the interests 
of the nation differ from the aims of the clergy.” 

In December, 1943, and January, 1944, a number of articles 
appeared in the resistance papers on the shape of post-war France. 
Défense de la France, for instance, declared that the movement of national 
opposition to the Germans had broken the framework of pre-war 
political France : 


This represents a unique moment in the history of our country, an 
occasion which France must seize if she does not wish to see slip by 
her last chance of escaping from the chaos of factions and the dust 
of parties. For there are only two ways of avoiding the disintegration of 
political life : dictatorship and the single party, or else the elimination 
of puny rivalries and the unification of the main political tendencies 
into two or three great parties. France went to war and has been 
fighting for four years to overthrow the first tendency. She seems 
ripe for the second. 


The pre-war political groups must give way—the paper urges—to 
a new central association. This should not be difficult, for the Left 
parties realise that their old formulas are empty of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, while those of the Right have come to understand “ that 
an excessive love of order led straight to Fascism, and that an un- 
bridled desire for conservatism and tradition spelt the ruin of the 
dynamic forces of a country which has already too great a tendency 
to rest content as a nation of small shopkeepers and pécheurs a la ligne.” 
It is therefore necessary that from the ranks of the resistance move- 
ment there should emerge a new party—call it Labour or Democratic 
or Revolutionary—which will be able to “‘ conciliate authority with 
liberty, the social spirit with the rights of the individual.” It must 
include ‘‘ whatever is efficient in the totalitarian systems with what 
is noble in liberal thought and produce a constructive synthesis 
adapted to our national temperament.” Side by side with this 
central party, the journal concludes, there would be room for 
Conservative and a Communist party : 


But the French all agree on one point: their determination to 
have something new (their volonté de novation). All are waiting for a 
new regime. To make this real, a new party is required. This 
party, born in the Resistance, resting on the support of the young 
men who have emerged during the struggle and on the experience 
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of the older men who did not betray their land, this party and this 
party alone would have the necessary authority, on the morrow of 
victory, to undertake the task of the restoration of France’s grandeur. 


Clearly, the writer is looking to Britain and the United States for his 
political method, if not his political inspiration. Other papers, 
such as the Socialist Libération, insist that the Socialist party must 
come out of the common struggle with new methods and programmes. 
A further paper, Provence Libre, indicates the lines along which the 
Socialist party should develop. They are four in number : 

(1) It must abandon its strictly working-class aspect and welcome 
workers (travailleurs) of every kind ; 

(2) It must sever its connection with militant anti-clericalism, which 
is an unfortunate legacy from the past ; 

(3) It must give up all idea of revolutionary violence which, at least 
in theory, it still holds: it is clear, for instance, that the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariate ” is unrealisable and would not 
be accepted by the French nation ; 

(4) It must, on the other hand, emphasize its national character : 
the importance of national defence ; the search for solutions 
that will be in the interests of France, first and foremost, and in 
conformity with France’s national character and traditions. 


The programme outlined for the New Socialism must safeguard 
individual rights and liberties while at the same time it will have to 
carry through sweeping reforms in the nation’s social life. Its 
general spirit will still be anti-capitalistic. However, its programme 
must not be made too rigid ; otherwise it will lose Liberal and 
Radical support and will make no appeal to French Catholics. 
These are some glimpses of what the leaders of the resistance 
movement inside France are thinking and projecting. They are 
in general liaison ‘with the National Committee in Algiers where 
they have a number of representatives. How far the Algiers com- 
mittee commands the loyalty of Frenchmen is not at all clear. The 
name of General de Gaulle has a mysticisme about it for it is symbolic 
of the continuance of French opposition to Germany ; and to that 
sort of appel mystique Frenchmen are highly susceptible. To what 
extent this reverence for the name of de Gaulle involves a readiness 
to accept de Gaulle in person and the policy of de Gaulle, as it appears 
to be evolving in Algiers—this again is a question that only time can 
answer. An outside observer can scarcely avoid the judgment that 
Algiers is concentrating far too much on post-war political issues 
and far too little on the immediate problem of affording the maximum 
measure of military aid to the Allies. This may be the fault of 
journalism and propaganda. If so, let Algiers correct this impression. 
Several indications point to an absence of complete harmony between 
Algiers and the Governments of Britain and the United States, and 
also to a determination on the part of the National Committee to 
impose on liberated France a political framework that smacks 
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strongly of the Fascism with which we are at war. With Britain 
and the United States, according to a recent address of General 
de Gaulle, there is to be close collaboration ; with la Russie, chére 
et putssante, there is to be alliance. This may be no more than a 
challenge to the Western Governments to accord to the National 
Committee a status which they have hitherto refused but which 
the Bolsheviks have granted—namely, that of the official Government 
of France. With one eye on the internal French situation, General 
de Gaulle takes every possible opportunity of asserting his freedom of 
action and his independence vis-a-vis Britain and the United States. 
The dismissal of General Giraud can be regarded only as a political 
manoeuvre ; the trial and execution of M. Pucheu were similarly 
a political test-case, constructed out of what was legally a judicial 
murder. It was an action as foolish as it was legally and morally 
unjustifiable : and it is a sinister omen for the future of France. 
Equally ominous for the future is the attempt to abandon the forms 
of constitutional administration as they were known in pre-war 
France, and to seek authority from what is loosely called the “ national 
will.” It is true that France will not go back to the confusion of 
ancient political parties but that there should be no effort to bridge 
the gap between 1939 and 1944 means one of two things, or maybe 
both of them ; totalitarianism or civil strife: and in neither of 
these cases will France secure her position in a Europe that has great 
need of her or can there be that Franco-British collaboration which is 
essential. The theory of the “ national will ’ can easily be exploited, 
as it was exploited by the Nazis in Germany, to say nothing of its 
Communist variant in Russia. According to a special article in the 
Times, for May 8th, there is, among the Algiers representatives, a 
growing Jacobin conception of this general “‘ will of the people,” 
now “ exercising its inherent national sovereignty, directly through 
organized resistance to the German invader, and by proxy through 
loyalty to the cause of Gaullism and to the French National Committee 
acting as temporary trustee for French interests internationally.” 
The article concludes with the view that the Committee’s claim to be 
the acting trustee for French sovereignty “is not, and cannot be, 
legalistic ; it is moral, political, actual.” But any attempt to con- 
fine this vague “national will” to the position or politics of one 
national group would be disastrous. There are other sections of the 
French who are every bit as representative as the Committee in 
Algiers, although at the moment they are deprived of all political 
utterance. Such, for example, the French prisoners of war in 
Germany and, now with them, the conscript workers from’ France. 
I began this article on May 11th, on which day a solemn High 
Mass was celebrated in Westminster Cathedral, in the presence of the 
Archbishop, in honour of St. Joan of Arc. It is not the first occasion 
on which a foreign invader has needed to be driven off the soil of 
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la doulce France. Five hundred years ago, the French succeeded in 
doing this, with its “‘ national will” symbolised by the saint of 
Lorraine. Let us hope that the cross of Lorraine, adopted by the 
Fighting French as their emblem, will retain something of its old 
significance and symbolism. In the long run, France can play the 
great part reserved for it in Europe only if it falls back upon its ancient 
Christian and Catholic heritage, thus reversing not only many of its 
political methods but much of its tawdry anti-Catholic spirit of the 
last half century. The Church in France will have grave problems 
to face and solve, when the war is over. There will be a serious 
dearth of priests; churches will require rebuilding ; Catholic 
religious and social activities must revive, though there is welcome 
news of Catholic revival at home and among the young Frenchmen 
in Germany. The continued activity of the various Catholic Youth 
Movements (J.O.C., J.A.C. and others), is certainly leavening its 
milieu. Many observers who hope and long for a Catholic revival 
in post-war Europe are assured that -it will come from France. 

After the last war, many Frenchmen looked to the works of Charles 
Péguy for their inspiration in the life they began to live again after 
four years of camps and battles. That inspiration is still to be found, 
in Péguy and in that source from which Péguy ultimately derived it. 
In the Mystére des Saints Innocents (vi. 105-6), Péguy thinks of God 
speaking of and to the French : 


Peuple, les peuples de la terre te disent léger, 

Parce que tu es un peuple prompt. 

Les peuples pharisiens te disent léger, 

Parce que tu es un peuple vite. 

Tu es arrivé avant ‘que les autres soient partis. 

Mais moi, je t’ai pesé, dit Dieu, et je ne t’ai point trouvé léger. 

O peuple, inventeur de la cathédrale, je ne t’ai point trouvé léger 
en foi. 

O peuple, inventeur de la croisade, je ne t’ai point trouvé léger en 
charité. 

Quant 4 l’espérance, il vaut mieux ne pas en parler, il n’y en a que 
pour eux. 


In Péguy’s mind it is France that is to bring peace to the world, 


but it will have to be a Christian peace brought through a Catholic 
France. That is the prayer he puts into the mouth of St. Joan : 


Que toute chrétienté marche comme un seul homme. 
Qu’une seule paix tombe en toute chrétienté. 

Que fils du méme pére et fréres du méme homme, 
Une méme paix tombe en toute chrétienté, 

Que nos fréres Anglais, nos fréres Bourguignons, 
Qu’une méme paix régne en toute chrétienté.1 


FRANCIs MARCH. 
1 Le Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc. Part II, xviii, 112. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND THE NORWOOD REPORT 


OX of the criticisms most constantly levelled at Catholics, as in the 
recent discussions on the Education Bill, is that they are concerned 
only with their own narrow sectarian interests, chiefly from the point of 
view of finance, and that they are indifferent to true educational reform. 
It is possible that Catholics, at different times, have given occasion for 
such criticism. There have been Catholic schools and schoolmasters who 
have not lived up to their ideals. Sometimes, too, the opponents of Catholic 
education have confused the content of that education with the environment 
in which it has to be given. The fact that Catholics have had to find the 
funds to build their own schools has often enough meant that the accommoda- 
tion available for Catholic children could not stand comparison with the 
buildings supplied by authorities who could dip their hand into the seemingly 
bottomless pocket of the taxpayer. Black-listed schools are signs of defective 
education only from one point of view, and it is part of the Catholic case in 
the present issue that the onus of remedying this lies rather with the State 
than with the Catholic community. 

On the other hand, Catholics, especially among themselves, have long 
maintained, supporting the magistral teaching of Pope Pius XI, that they 
have a complete scheme of education, an ideal for the training of the young 
which leaves nothing to be desired, which supplies in fact the elements so 
conspicuously lacking in other schemes of education. Yet one of the 
minor tragedies of the situation to-day is the fact that the Catholic voice 
is so rarély heard outside Catholic circles, and the value of the Catholic 
conception of education escapes the notice of those to whom it might, 
in other circumstances, make a great appeal. It is perhaps unfortunate, 
but no less suggestive, that in Appendix B of the Norwood Report! no 
Catholic name appears in the long list of bodies and individuals who gave 
evidence or submitted memoranda to the Committee ; while in the much 
shorter Appendix to the Report of the Fleming Committee? the names 
of both the Association of Convent Schools and the Conference of Catholic 
Colleges are to be found. The carping might remark that this merely 
emphasizes the suggestion that Catholic interest in education is limited 
to its financial aspect. 

Yet the Norwood Report, with its broad, sane and balanced outlook, 
with so much distilled educational wisdom in its pages, is a report to which 
Catholics could have contributed a great deal, and it is not an unfair 
criticism to say that it fails to be a great educational document just in 
those places where Catholic tradition and Catholic thought tend to exercise 
their most powerful influence. 

It is impossible in short space to comment adequately on every aspect 
of the Report, but it presents a concept of secondary education, both noble 

1 Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools. H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d. 

* The Abolition of Tuition Fees in Grant-Aided Secondary Schools. H.M.S.O. 6d. The 
financial situation of Catholic secondary schools is the subject of a most valuable paper, 


Catholic Secondary Schools, Their Present Problem, by Father Charles Somerville, S.J., published 
in the Montn, and reprinted as a pamphlet by The Sword of the Spirit. 
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and practical, that, in view of the extended facilities for this type of education 
outlined in the Education Bill, everybody interested in the education 
of children will warmly welcome ; though the Catholic may do so with 
some tinges of disappointment and regret. Much of the Report is concerned 
with details of the curriculum, from classics to cookery ; and the second part, 
dealing with the vexed problem of examinations cannot be examined here. 
But in the more general discussion, and in reference to one or two special 
topics, some comments from a Catholic teacher may not be out of place. 
The Report opens with an Introduction which discusses the question 
inevitably raised by any consideration of the curriculum. What is a cur- 
riculum for ? What is the purpose of education ? “ To help each individual 
to realise the full powers of his personality in and through active membership 
of a society ” was an answer which did not wholly satisfy the Committee, 
for they saw plainly that the possibilities of human personality are very 
diverse, both for good and evil ; some are worthy to be developed and some 
are not. The task of education, they more rightly say, is to develop those 
possibilities which are worthy and good, and to control those which are 
unworthy and base. The Catholic doctrine of the effects of Original Sin 
should clearly have had a place here, to make intelligible the problem 
of these diverse “ possibilities”’ in human nature. Yet a Catholic will 
welcome heartily the recognition by the Committee that ‘‘education from 
its own nature must be ultimately concerned with values which are in- 
dependent of time or particular environment ”’ not as temporary conveni- 
ences for the purposes of society, but as absolute in themselves: in other 
words with the eternal values which are in the forefront of every Catholic 
programme. This is the recognition of a religious interpretation of life— 
** which for us,’’ the Report adds, ‘‘ must mean the Christian interpretation 
of life.” What this Christian interpretation is reduced to in practice the 
Report does not consider, though a clearer view of this end would do so 
much to determine the value of so many other elements in education. 
Somewhat illogically the Committee, when it comes to the point, surrender 
their position by laying down that for Religious Instruction the teaching 
** must be on a definite plan, and not of a denominational character.” 
Yet the “ Christian interpretation of life ’’ means facing the problem of 
human. destiny, deciding in a particular way what is man’s vocation, 
whether he has been raised to a higher dignity than his natural relationship 
with his Creator, whether the dignity of adoptive sonship, the supernatural 
life, is a reality or only a woolly metaphor, and whether such an “inter- 
pretation ’’ can be maintained without definite and dogmatic teaching. 
It is after all a matter of supreme importance whether men are truly called, 
in Maritain’s great phrase, to be ‘‘ Gods by participation.”” The members 
of the Committee agree in rejecting a purely secular view of man, and 
maintain that no programmes of education which concern themselves only 
with relative ends and the immediate adaptation of the individual to existing 
surroundings can be acceptable. They might well have completed their 
thought with Pope Pius XI’s well-known words. “In fact, since education 
consists essentially in preparing man for what he must be and for what he 
must do here below in order to attain the sublime end for which he was 
created, it is clear that there can be no true education which is not wholly 
directed to man’s last end, and that in the present order of Providence, 
since God has revealed Himself to us in the Person of His Only Begotten 
Son, who alone is ‘ the way, the truth, and the life,’ there can be no ideally 
perfect education which is not Christian education.” 
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In the first chapter of Part Three of the Report, the Committee again 
approach this question of the purpose of education. “‘ We take as a basic 
principle,” they write, ‘‘ our belief that the purpose of education is to provide 
the nurture and environment which will enable the child to grow aright, 
and to grow eventually to full stature.”” This at once raises the question 
of what is meant by “ growing aright” and brings us back inevitably 
to the ultimate end, to the purpose for which man is made, and to the 
position in which the Catholic teaching on the supernatural elevation of 
man should have at least a place, if not a hearing. At a critical stage the 
Report just fails to give the best, and, more lamentably, fails to suggest 
that there is an answer along the Catholic lines. We need not be dis- 
appointed that the Catholic conception of human destiny is not accepted, 
though we know that without that conception there can be no truly adequate 
philosophy of education. Neither would we have regretted the fact that 
the Catholic conception of man was discussed and rejected ; that at least 
would indicate that it was known. What matters is that in a document of 
this status the Catholic teaching, and with it the whole conception of the 
supernatural destiny of man, is completely ignored. The Committee 
substitute, or make do with, a second conception, noble in one way, inade- 
quate in another : the belief that “ the child is the centre of all education.” 
This is a most valuable principle of discrimination when the curriculum 
is examined in detail and the claims of so many subjects are considered, 
and the Committee have many wise words to say in this regard. ‘‘ The 
phrase ‘ the balance of the curriculum’ throws the emphasis in the wrong 
place ; subjects are not in themselves complementary or antithetic or even 
antidotic to one another, as they sometimes seem to be regarded ; a broad 
curriculum is not necessarily one in which a large number of subjects is 
carried continuously through successive forms. . . . The curriculum cannot 
be balanced by opposing, say, Art or Music to the study of Languages 
or Mathematics. A broad education might be based upon very few subjects 
handled by a teacher with breadth of outlook.’” And the Committee firmly 
rebut the tendency to regard subjects as having claims in their own right 
for supreme consideration in a syllabus. ‘‘ If anything is to be integrated,” 
they continue, “it is not the curriculum that must be integrated, but the 
personality of the child ; and this can be brought about, not by adjustment 
of subjects as such, but by the realisation of his purpose as a human being, 
which in turn can be brought about only by contact with minds conscious 
of a purpose for him. Only the teacher can make a unity of a child’s 
education by promoting the unity of his personality in terms of purpose.” 
Was ever the Catholic contention, in a non-Catholic document, so finely 
expressed ? Why was no Catholic available to the Norwood Committee 
to complete that statement, to show that the Catholic school when it 
fulfils its réle, translates that ideal into a living reality ? 

The chapter continues with a most valuable criticism of the danger of the 
specialist in education, and a thoughtful and persuasive plea for the re- 
instatement in the Middle School at least, of the form master, who, “ taking 
a synoptic view of the form ” would not be engrossed in his special subject 
but would be in closer contact with a smaller number of boys, would know 
them better as boys, be able to guide and help them, to see their life from 
their point of view, and, in fact, to carry into practice the golden rule, 
so easily lost sight of, that subjects exist for the child, and not the child for 


the subjects. 
In a further section another aspect of education is considered, which again 
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is a complete justification of the Catholic plea that Catholic children shall 
be taught by Catholic teachers in a Catholic school ; and is a complete 
refutation of the educational theory enshrined in agreed syllabuses, and in 
the religious solutions proposed in the Education Bill. The section deals 
with one of the “‘ three elements of education,” under the title ‘‘ Ideals of 
Character.”” The work of character-building, the Report insists, is a work 
of the whole educational process and of every department of the school. 
The outlook, behaviour, standards of judgment and value which boys and 
girls acquire depend on influences exerted, often unconsciously, throughout 
the whole school career. ‘‘ Growth in ideals,” the Report goes on, “ takes 
place best in an environment in which those ideals find embodiment in 
everyday life, and to that spiritual environment every teacher can make his 
contribution.” Could the Catholic case have found better expression, 
the more convincing because it isso temperate. It is a refutation in advance 
of the practical usefulness of the ‘‘ reserved teacher,” and is followed up in 
the Report by a defence, almost in so many words, of the case for integral 
Catholic education. ‘‘ The point we wish to make at this stage is that an 
environment which will foster the growth of ideals, spiritual, moral, esthetic 
and intellectual, whether consciously rooted in a religious sanction or 
not, cannot be fully created witheut the contribution of each teacher who 
shares the daily life of the school community.” 
These incidental considerations are of more value than the chapter 
on Religious Education which, with its merely ethical viewpoint and its 
lack of doctrinal solidity, must be a disappointment to the Catholic reader. 
Some of the remarks in the chapter are wise and timely. The distinction 
between “ Scripture Knowledge ”’ and Religious Education is an obvious 
commonplace for Catholics. The suggestion that the “ religious con- 
sciousness ”’ is all that requires cultivation is the weakest part of the chapter 
and emphasizes the fundamental inadequacy of the whole Report which 
reduces the conception of the Christian life to a merely natural level. 
The authors justly see, however, not only that the development of that 
** consciousness ’’ cannot be the subject of a syllabus, but that it depends on 
the environment of education. “It is a growth from a life that is lived.” 
“There is a tradition,” they continue, “that there can be inspiration 
in the dwelling together of the teachers and the taught, that the Head and 
the staff, the Sixth Form, and the main body of the pupils can and often 
do find a common life which has a spiritual basis, a fertile seed-ground 
from which do naturally spring the love of God, and the love of one’s neigh- 
bour. It is obvious that these intangible spiritual values come not so much 
from what teachers say and teach, from curricula and examinations, but 
from what they are, and what they are seen to be, inside and outside the 
classroom.” Here is indeed, unexpectedly, the defence and justification 
of the religious teaching orders, the convents and the monastic schools. 
And it brings us back to a fundamental thing about education. It is a 
personal activity and not a mechanical process. The Report adds a word 
for those who teach which even those who do not teach will well appreciate. 
** A wise and famous Head Master once said that the rules for a schoolmaster 
were as simple to state as they were hard to fulfil: they were only that he 
should know what he wanted his boys to know, that he should be what he 
wanted his boys to be, and that he should add enthusiasm.” In this 
regard the Catholic teacher is greatly favoured. Not only has he a clear idea 
of what he wants his boys to be, but he knows where to see the model both 
for himself and for them, and where to look for the true source of the 
enthusiasm. ANDREW BEcK. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: March 25th, 1944. The Church a Vital Factor in the Life 
of Latin America, by Richard Pattee. [Shows how the Catholic Church 
throughout South America is the chief, and perhaps the sole effective, 
centre of social cohesion. ] 

CatTHotic HistoricaL Review: January, 1944. American Travellers 
in Rome, 1848-1850, by Howard R. Marraro. [An interesting study— 
from contemporary Roman newspapers—of American citizens who 
visited or lived in Rome during a revolutionary period.] 

CotumBiA: May, 1944. The End of the Fight for Educational Equality, 
by J. A. Flanagan. [Has some blunt and independent comments on 
the Catholic school position at the close of the second reading of the 
Education Bill.] 

DownsmDE Review: April, 1944. The Migration to Downside, 1814, 
by Dom Lucius Graham, O.S.B. [Dom Lucius vividly retells the 
story of the transference in 1814 of the Community of St. Gregory’s 
from Acton Burnell to Downside.] 

EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY: January-March, 1944. Some Aspects 
of the Teaching of St. Athanasius and St. Augustine about the Blessed 
Trinity, by Professor A. H. Armstrong. [A short study—supplementary 
to a previous article—comparing the approaches of two saints to the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity and the relation of each of them to Greek 
religious philosophy. ] 

HomILeTic AND PastoRAL Review: March, 1944. Conversational 
Preaching, by John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. [The author pleads for an 
easier and more familiar manner of preaching, now that “ the bombastic 
barnstormers are no more.”’] 

Ir1sH _EccLesiAsTICAL Recorp: May, 1944. The New Encyclical on 
the Scriptures, by John A. O’Flynn, L.S.S. [Some timely reflections 
on the encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, issued on the fiftieth anniversary 
of Providentissimus Deus.] 

Irish Montuty: May, 1944. The New Leviathan and Catholics, by 
E. J. Coyne, S.J. [A graceful review of “ The Catholic Church and 
Social Order” by Dr. R. A. L. Smith, whose recent death was a sad 
loss to Catholic scholarship. Father Coyne praises the book’s s "petucid 
style and its powerful ordered reasoning.”’] 

Revue DE L’Untversiré D’OtrTaAwa: January-March, 1944. Pourquoi 
il est Bon de Croire, by Rodrigue Normandin, O.M.I. [Emphasizes 
the value, the security and the beauty of the Catholic faith.] 

Strupies: March, 1944. Monte Cassino and the European Tradition, by 
Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. [The significance and the history of the great 
Benedictine monastery which has fallen a victim to the ravages of war.] 

SworpD OF THE Spirit: April, May and June: An Organic International 
Order, by Christopher Dawson. [Timely jottings on the nature of 
international order by the Director of Studies of the Sword movement.] 

THouGHTtT: March, 1944. The Roots of Totalism, by Goetz A. Briefs. 
[The author argues that there is a trend towards ‘“‘ totalism”’ in the 
liberal and democratic countries but actually modern “ totalism ”’ 
has made its appearance in precisely those countries which lacked the 
traditions of Liberalism and democracy.] 
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REVIEWS 


THE CANDID DR. HENSON! 


"THE second volume of Dr. Henson’s Autobiography deals with those | 

years in which he occupied the Anglican see of Durham. It is not 
quite a “straight ’’ narrative since it is largely composed of extracts from 
his private journal, in which he sedulously recorded impressions, views 
and comments, from The Bishoprick, a quarterly journal issued to his clergy, 
and from the four diocesan ‘‘ Charges’ emanating from the episcopal 
visitations of 1924, 1928, 1932 and 1936: three of these four “Charges” 
had been previously published. 

Dr. Henson assures us that he could not now retell the story of those 
years so vividly and so accurately as it was told in the journal. It is evident 
that Dr. Henson is an individualist. He admits that he has always 
been out of sympathy with many of the tides of opinion within the Church 
Established. In his own opinions he is honest and sincere, and not infre- 
quently quite logical, and he rarely fails to give them strong expression. 
He is self-centred rather and definitely self-confident ; and some of the 
extracts are a trifle too self-laudatory. Indeed, it is hard to believe that 
the author regards this second volume, in the sense of his chosen title, 
as a glance backwards over an “ unimportant ”’ life. 

Dr. Henson is very candid. In the first place, in his judgments on 
men and movements. He has genuine sympathies with the working man, 
in particular with the Durham miner, but he is suspicious of organized 
Labour activity. He is opposed to the Anglo-Catholic developments 
within the Church of England, but at the same time he is critical of the 
Evangelicals, and deplores the existence of their Patronage Trusts and 
the pressure they, can exercise by means of them. One of his diocesan 
ministers is referred to as “‘ that pragmatical goose ’’ (p. 193) and he can 
note (p. 363) that “the immemorial combination of conceit and in- 
competence is nowhere more fully exhibited than among the clergy of 
my diocese.” The appointment of Dr. Frere,an Anglo-Catholic, to the 
see of Truro, in 1923, “takes one’s breath away ”—a slight lapse in 
humour for many good Anglicans had their breath similarly impeded by 
Dr. Henson’s own nomination in 1918 to the see of Hereford. In a letter, 
dated August 6th, 1933, to Prebendary Wynne Willson, then Rector of 
Bishop Wearmouth, he delivers himself of the following condemnation, 
both individual and generic : 


I am not surprised to hear that . . . impressed you as most difficult 
to deal with. He impresses me as very stupid and very vain, a 
combination of qualities not rarely found in pedagogues and editors, 
descriptions of men who seem to themselves to be vastly more potent 
than they really are, and who in the common course of their official 
lives enjoy a perilous immunity from contradiction (p. 288). 


In January, 1928, after the rejection of the Revised Prayer Book by the 
House of Commons, he notes that “all the influences that make for com- 


1 Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. Vol. II : 1920-1939. By Herbert Hensley Henson. 
London : Oxford University Press. Pp. xvi, a. Porce, 218. ND. 1943. 
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promise, and even for surrender, are coming into play, secretly encouraged 
by old Cantuar (Dr. Davidson), who cannot bring himself at this late hour 
to abandon the accommodating habits of a lifetime ” (p. 181). Comment- 
ing upon the growth of the Anglo-Catholic movement which the revision 
of the Prayer Book was intended partially to check and in part to legalise, 
he puts himself this question : “‘ Ought the paralysis of law and discipline 
within the Church of England to be allowed to reduce the greatest of all 
the Reformed Churches to the ignoble description of an organized 
hypocrisy ?”’ (p. 150). 

The main interest of the volume lies in Dr. Henson’s accounts of, and 
reactions towards, the Lambeth Conferences of 1920 and 1930, the Malines 
Conversations from 1921-1926, and the problem of Prayer Book Revision. 
His journal reveals many differences between the bishops assembled at 
Lambeth, differences which Dr. Henson finds it difficult, if not impossible, 
to harmonise even within the comprehensive framework of the Established 
Church. His own position emerges with tolerable clarity from these 
accounts and comments. He does not consider that episcopacy is of divine 
ordinance and is ready to favour schemes of co-operation on the lines of 
that advocated for South India. Yet he is convinced, at least at one 
period (p. 196), of “‘ the utter emptiness of the much advertised rapproche- 
ment between Anglicanism and Nonconformity.”’ He couples his name 
with that of Rashdall and Major. All three of them, he says, are 
** Modernists’’ in the manner of the “ Latitudinarians”’ or “ Latitude 
Men,” of the seventeenth century. In fairness, it must be added that he 
later dissociates himself from Dean Inge and the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union which he resisted all pressure to join. Of Loisy’s Naissance du 
Christianisme he remarks that “it is a subtle and dangerous book which 
torpedoes the historic Christian religion ” (p. 324). 

He rejects entirely any theory of Continuity. He will not tolerate 
“‘the time-honoured Anglican fiction about Anglican independence of 
Rome before the Reformation ”’ (this in reference to a lecture by Professor 
Hamilton Thompson), and he speaks of the “ religious significance of 
the English Reformation, which was essentially the repudiation of the 
traditional conception of the Catholic Church” (p. 229). 

Of the Church itself his views are fluid and evolutionary, that is they are 
“** modernist,” in the genuine sense of that term. In a draft document 
prepared for Dr. Lang, then Archbishop of York, in 1920, he noted : 

History is continuously revising the definition of the Catholic 
Church. We are called to recognize the teaching of history (i.e., 
the Mind of the Spirit disclosed in Christian experience), and to 
extend our definition of the Catholic Church until it covers the 
facts (p. 8). 

Elsewhere he recalls some sentences from an address that he had delivered 
to French Huguenots on October roth, 1915, in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral. They are the following: — 

In my view a Church strengthens its title to be ‘‘ Catholic” by 
being also “‘ Reformed ”’ and “ Protestant,” for while the one character 
implies the rejection of medieval abuses, the other indicates the repudia- 
tion of Papal claims. The abuses and claims have obscured and in 
some sense compromised the Church’s “ catholicity.” The Church 
of England demonstrates its essential Catholicity by rejecting medieval 
corruptions and resisting Papal aggressions (p. 136). 
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Catholicity, of course, has nothing to do with “corruptions” or 
** aggressions,” genuine or imaginary. It is a mark of the Church, and 
consists in its universal appeal to all peoples, regardless of colour, class 
or history, as also in its de facto existence throughout the world. It is 
easy to turn back Dr. Henson’s strange argument and to declare that the 
Church of England demonstrates its essential lack of Catholicity by the 
fact that its appeal is, at best, only a limited appeal, and that it is world- 
wide merely in the sense that there are Englishmen scattered over the globe. 

Dr. Henson was a valiant champion of the Revised Prayer Book—not 
from any desire to conciliate Anglo-Catholics but in order to introduce 
some measure of internal discipline into the Church Established. He 
was one of its protagonists in Convocation and in the House of Lords ; 
and after the measure had been twice defeated in the Commons, he urged 
disestablishment. Here he was logical. And yet, once the question 
is viewed from another point of view, was he so logical? Once you 
disallow, as Dr. Henson rightly disallowed, any theory of Continuity 
between the Catholic Church and the Church of England, what can be 
the basis of your national Church? If it is a State Church, then what 
avails a protest if the supreme legislature of State—and Church— 
gives voice to its opinion on ecclesiastical matters? Dr. Henson is left 
with this dilemma and, in the end, leaves it unsolved. 

There are occasional references to Catholics whom Dr.Henson tempera- 
mently dislikes. As a youth, he visited Germany, and then “ the spectacle 
of Roman religion as it was disclosed in the Rhineland and Bavaria both 
attracted and repelled me ” (p. 128). In 1929, while staying in Avignon, 
he remarked that a Catholic Mass “‘ was inaudible, but the congregation 
evidently understood it well, and followed it devoutly” (p. 247). That 
same year took him to Loyola, where he reflected on the splendours of the 
sanctuary and where he moralised upon the subject of the Society of Jesus. 
** For while nothing can exceed the excellence of individual Jesuits, 
nothing can exceed the moral turpitude of the corporate action of the 
Jesuits *—a sentence which makes us wonder what kind of historical 
reading Dr. Henson has indulged in. 

It is an interesting book—chiefly because of its analysis of the different 
and differing tendencies within the Church of England in the years between 
the two wars. His outlook for the future of that Church is not a rosy one, 
and he points to various signs heralding some pan-Protestant synthesis 
which -will exclude High Churchmen and indeed the whole notion of a 
Protestant episcopacy. He offers little directly spiritual help ; from time 
to time he thinks aloud in his journal, but there are no deep religious 
echoes to that thinking. He lived in an important Anglican see during 
a highly significant period, and he makes it possible for us to observe the 
various religious currents by which—in this country—that period was 
touched and influenced. _ jJ.M. 








** DEUTERO-ISAIAH ”? 


pu is a great pleasure to welcome the second and final volume of Dr. 
Kissane’s edition of Isaiah, which will be of great value to Catholics 
throughout the English-speaking world, dealing as it does in a careful 
and scholarly manner with all aspects of so magnificent a piece of literature 

1 The Book of Isaiah, translated from a critically revised Hebrew text with commentary. By 


the Rev. Edward J. Kissane, D.D., L.S.S., President of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Dublin : Browne and Nolan. Vol. II (cc.xl.-Ixvi). Pp. Ixxiv: 328. Price, 218. n. 1943. 
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in the Old Testament. The price may stagger the student at first sight, 
but in these days we have to be thankful that it has been possible to produce 
it at all, and the merest glance at it will show that it must be an expensive 
book to print—even apart from the Hebrew ; many founts of type are 
used, and the metrical arrangement of the text of itself requires slow and 
attentive labour. The printers, in fact, who are the publishers, deserve 
congratulations upon the skilful production of the volumes. 

Much is being done in these days to make Holy Scripture more accessible 
to Catholics, and it is certainly a worthy ideal to present it in a cheap 
and handy form, provided that this can be done with due regard for its 
sacred character ; but it must be remembered that in the present religious 
crisis and orgy of higher criticism, every book of the Bible is on its trial, 
and it is only by full editions such as this that the danger can be met and 
victory secured. The faithful on their side will do well to gain a general 
familiarity with the inspired text as a whole, but they cannot do better 
than attempt at the same time to concentrate upon some special book 
and attain a thorough mastery of it. This is especially true of priests and 
religious. If Holy Writ should be made their cheapest book, some part 
or parts of it should also be the literature upon which they have spent 
most, in gratitude and reverence towards the Divine Author. And in the 
Old Testament Isaiah has a supreme claim upon their devout attention. 

The main problem in the present volume is “‘ Deutero-Isaiah,” a term 
which may indicate a higher critical theory, or be used merely as a con- 
venient term for the second part of the prophecies, much as “ deutero- 
canonical ”’ is used for the canonical books of Scripture about which there 
has been some dispute. Dr. Kissane rightly explains (p. lix) that the 
decrees of the Biblical Commission are not intended to reject altogether 
the later origin of cc.xl-Ixvi. ‘‘ Each response is negative, and the whole 
amounts to a declaration that the hypothesis of dual authorship is ‘ not 
proven ’.”” He mentions the chief difficulty in the way of a pre-exile 
authorship for ‘‘ Deutero-Isaiah,” which is the historical background. 
Babylon is supreme, the cities of Judah are in ruins, and so forth (p. xv). 
It is true to say with the Biblical Commission that it does not necessarily 
follow that the writer was contemporary with this state of affairs, since he 
might project himself prophetically into it (p. lviii) ; but there does not 
seem to be any certain example of this. Dr. Kissane realizes the difficulty, 
and suggests that an unknown prophet may have interpreted Isaiah’s 
teaching to the exiles at a later date (p. Ixi). 

It would be interesting to set forth Dr. Kissane’s views on other points, 
such as the metrical arrangement of the poems, in which he lays con- 
siderable emphasis on the strophes ; but it must be enough to express a 
final hope that many will avail themselves of his own guidance to the 


inspired masterpiece. C.L. 





G. K. C.! 


HER at last is a full length biography of Gilbert Chesterton. It 


was worth waiting for ; there are so many good things in it, among 
them many personal jottings, not previously published, and scores of letters 
—from Bernard Shaw, from Wells, from Maurice Baring and Hilaire 
Belloc—illustrating their own happy relationship with G.K.C. The 


1 Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By Maisie Ward. London : 
Price, 21s. n. 1944. 


Sheed and Ward. Pp. viii, 574. 
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book reveals the many sides of a many-sided genius. I say “ genius” 
advisedly. After reading this book, it is impossible to refuse to Chesterton 
that indefinable power of getting to the heart of men and problems, the 
special insight or intuition which is a natural but a very infrequent gift. 
In his literary studies, Chesterton penetrated into the creative mind and 
mood of a Browning, a Dickens, or a Stevenson, while other critics sat 
without and played with his literary creations. Possibly the most striking 
instance of this power of penetration is found in his volume on St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Turning aside from twentieth century journalism to thirteenth 
century philosophy, Chesterton wrote this book which—said M. Etienne 
Gilson, one of the foremost authorities on medieval thought—‘‘ makes one 
despair. I have been studying St. Thomas all my life and I could never 
have written such a book.” In a note of appreciation which he wrote after 
G.K.C.’s death, M. Gilson declared, referring to this same work: “ I con- 
sider it as being without possible comparison the best book ever written on 
St. Thomas. Nothing short of genius can account for such an achievement.” 
Miss Ward has placed us in her debt by letting us see—at such generous 
length—the many facets of this genius and also the many truly Christian 
aspects of Chesterton’s character. Miss Dunham, who was a sub-editor 
for G.K.’s Weekly, speaks of his gentleness : ‘‘ He was so kind. He never 
got angry. He never minded being interrupted. If his papers blew 
away he never got impatient. His patience hurt one.” Belloc has 
testified to G.K.C.’s profound humility and charity ; and there is scarcely 
a page in this long biography which does not bear their impress. 
Chesterton was essayist and poet ; novelist and dramatist; re- 
viewer, historian, sociologist and critic. He spoke well, debated bril- 
liantly and, in later years, was a successful broadcaster. His power of 
concentration was remarkable. Part of the Chesterton legend which grew 
up during the years before 1914-1918 was of the cloaked and wide- 
hatted figure that might be seen under a Fleet Street lamp-post, reading 
out of a large volume in the pouring rain. Miss Ward assures us that the 
almost legendary telegram from G.K.C. to his wife was really sent. It ran: 
*‘Am in Market Harborough. Where ought I tobe?” His wife’s desperate 
reply was soon despatched: ‘‘ Home.” Mr. Douglas Woodruff has 
described his power of absorbing written matter. On one occasion “ he 
opened (the book), and stood reading it and here and there, not a process 
which could be called dipping, but a kind of sucking out of the printed 
contents, as though he were a vacuum cleaner and you could see the 
lines of type leaving the pages and being absorbed. When he put it down 
it was to discuss the thesis and illustrations of the book as a man fully 
possessed of its whole standpoint.” Take a single look at the list, given 
in an appendix, of the books which G.K.C. published, and the far longer 
list of prefaces that he wrote for the books of other authors. Add to this 
the innumerable articles, editorials, debates, lectures, etc., for which 
he was responsible, and you will know that Chesterton was a very busy man. 
Miss Ward is na critic of G.K.C.’s different works ; she does not attempt 
to define his place in English literature. Neither does she try her hand at 
psychological portrayal. She gives us all she has collected ; fits these 
fragments together in a very readable, always interesting and at times 
moving, narrative ; and throughout you feel that she is looking up at 
Chesterton with reverence and considerable affection. Not that she 
hesitates to comment, from time to time, a little piquantly, on his mistakes 
and weaknesses. She agrees, for example, that his decision to continue 
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his brother’s work in the New Witness and later in G.K.’s Weekly was, on 
the whole, unfortunate as it robbed him of the time and leisure for more 
creative work. 

Throughout this book one can see a consistent development in Chesterton’s 
thought and outlook. He came from a Liberal—and slightly agnostic— 
home. Soon he awakens to the colour and joy of nature: he is caught 
by the sheer intoxication of existence : a subtle imagination gilds the most 
common things with a magical light. After a short period of mental 
distress and moral agitation, he tests his political faith and finds it wanting; 
he tests the social and religious beliefs of the modern prophets, and dis- 
covers that they are just as wanting. The adversaries of Christianity 
gradually bring Chesterton nearer to Christianity. It was a controversy 
with Robert Blatchford and a challenge flung down by G. S. Street that 
spurred him to write Orthodoxy, one of the finest pieces of Christian apolo- 
getics. Chesterton was led to believe because he saw the futility of doubt 
and the futility of the doubters’ arguments. Orthodoxy he composed in 
1908 ; he was not received into the Catholic Church until 1922 ; but his 
feet were now on the true pathway and, though he advanced slowly, he 
was advancing. At the same time—in novels that were fantasies above 
and treatises beneath, and in sociological articles and essays—he was 
defending the rights and dignity of the Common Man, especially the 
Common Man of England, whom he considered had been ill-used and 
wronged and whom he loved with a tenderness that was Christian every 
bit as much as national. The Marconi incident, which Mr. Sheed discusses in 
a special chapter of his wife’s book, left a lasting impression on Chesterton’s 
mind : it confirmed him in a determination to fight against corruption, 
exploitation, high finance—in the name of smaller loyalties and on behalf 
of ordinary decent men. After the 1914-1918 war this was to culminate 
in his policy of Distributism as his gradual progress to the Catholic Church 
was to be illustrated in his finest work, The Everlasting Man. There is a 
consistency and an honesty in Chesterton’s thought which is as encouraging 
as it was remarkable. He was a great and a good man: yet his greatness 
never robbed him of simplicity and sincerity, and the only thing to be 
damaged by his goodness was his pocket. 





ARTHUR CARDINAL HINSLEY? 


D®: HEENAN has given us a well-written and readable—indeed very 
readable—memoir of |the late Cardinal Hinsley. A labour of love, 
no doubt, although the author confesses that it was only with great reluct- 
ance and as the result of pressure that he undertook the task. For 
Dr. Heenan had been for seven years a student at the English College in 
Rome under Dr. Hinsley’s rectorate and was his personal friend for well 
nigh two decades. This is not to suggest that the book is a piece of “pious” 
or flattering biography. Far from it. The critic might argue that the 
reverse side of the Cardinal’s great qualities (to employ an expression 
which Dr. Heenan rightly deprecates) had been unduly emphasized. 
A disinclination to “ work in harness,” the quick temperament that was 
often impulsive and appeared at times unjust, an impatience for immediate 
results—all these traits are underlined. Yet, despite the ring of shadow 


1 Cardinal Hinsley. By John C. Heenan, D.D. London: Burns & Oates. Pp. 
viii, 242. Price, 8s. 6d. n. 1944. 
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provided for the light, the figure of the Cardinal stands out from these 
pages clearly, strongly and most attractively. The evidence of these 
human—all too human—faults endears the Cardinal more compellingly to 
the reader. Here is a very human, a very lovable, person, Indeed, 
no one who knew him and had much to do with him could resist this 
personal appeal. He was so honest, downright and sincere ; so free 
from selfish considerations and so entirely dedicated to his priestly ideals 
and to the spiritual interests of the Church. 


Dr. Heenan’s portrait is a bold one, sketched in with sharp and decisive 
lines. In his Introduction he expresses the hope that he has been guilty 
of no caricature. Yes, he may be acquitted, though there were one or 
two pages, those dealing with Dr. Hinsley’s years at the Venerabile, when 
the lines of the portrait seemed to the reviewer to be a trifle simplified 
and thickened. The chapter on Dr. Hinsley’s achievements in Africa is 
far too brief even if Dr. Heenan sums it up in the following splendid tribute: 
** Cardinal Hinsley was one of the greatest benefactors in the whole 
history of the African continent.” 


The average reader will be most interested in the years at Westminster. 
The pre-war period is passed over rapidly. There is a timely excursus 
on the controversy aroused by an incautious reference on the new arch- 
bishop’s part to the Pope as “‘ a helpless old man ”’ at the time of the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict. The phrase was widely publicized, by men more 
concerned with a sensational tit-bit than the proper proportions of the 
archbishop’s argument. It was a lesson to Dr. Hinsley in the modern 
technique of selective reporting ; his own letter to the Times on the subject 
reads admirably and in such dignified contrast. Curiously, Dr. Heenan 
makes no mention of the archbishop’s attitude during the Spanish War 
when he firmly and consistently maintained a position that was then un- 
popular with the general public. 

With the outbreak of war’ in 1939 the Cardinal’s status seemed to grow. 
Soon he became a national figure. His addresses attracted universal notice ; 
his broadcasts wert listened to by men of every type and creed ; the 
English populace came to regard him as more than the head of the Catholic 
Church .in this country, indeed as a great Christian leader who voiced 
the feelings and aspirations of all men who believed in God and God’s 
moral law. Dr. Heenan deals with the various aspects of the Cardinal’s 
activity. from 1939 onwards: his appeals to the nation, his many and 
most friendly contacts with Allied statesmen and soldiers, his outspoken 
denunciation of persecution, from whatever source it might arise. Among 
non-Catholics Cardinal Hinsley remains associated with the foundation 
of the ‘‘ Sword of the Spirit’ and with the attempt to rally all men of 
good will in common resistance to the inhumanity and aggression of 
Totalitarian States. The Sword of the Spirit, be it mentioned, was never 
envisaged as other than a Catholic movement, under Catholic inspiration 
and direction. It welcomed co-operation on the part of non-Catholics 
and accepted non-Catholics as associate but not full members. The 
author appears to have missed this point when he treats of the slight cooling- 
off of non-Catholic sympathies in the summer of 1941. Dr. Heenan 
reminds us of the great care taken by the Cardinal that every step in this 
policy of co-operation should be examined and approved meticulously. 
How well this has been appreciated outside this country may be seen, 
for example, from the judgment passed by the editor of the American 
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review, Theological Studies, at the close of a detailed account of co-operative 
development in England. 


The theologian who views the movement towards Christian co- 
operation as it exists in England cannot fail, I think, to be impressed 
by the exact theological intelligence as well as the great practical 
tact, that preside over it. This is in greatest part due, of course, 
to the excellence of its leadership. There is a remarkable clarity of 
thought, an uncompromising integrity in the maintenance of Catholic 
truth, which are supported by a genuinely religious and prayerful 
spirit and protected by a real sense of the dangers to which Catholic 
faith is exposed. At the same time, doctrinal exactness is joined to 
a greatly courteous charity, which excludes any tendency to ally 
orthodoxy with undue suspicion, complacency or rudeness. Above 
all, there seems to be about the whole movement a certain freshness 


and victorious spirit. 


Cardinal Hinsley stood out so splendidly in the earlier years of the war 
because he then was convinced that his country was standing courageously, 
even heroically, against a brutal manifestation of aggression. He felt 
that in that historic period his country was proving true to its better and 
nobler self. Dr. Heenan hints that, in the months previous to his death, 
the Cardinal was conscious of the nation’s decline from this original high 
morale and of the gradual introduction of meaner motives and meaner 
policies into the conduct of the war. Among the last notes he made were 
jottings for an outspoken attack on war-time immorality. In one sense, 
indeed, the Cardinal was felix opportunitate mortis. He was the man of the 
hour, and the man for the hour, and that hour was a glorious one ;_ but 
there are signs that the Cardinal saw only too well that something of that 
glory had vanished, already in 1942. 

Dr. Heenan’s book is, as I have said, both interesting and readable. 
Its chief defect, in my opinion, is a change of character that comes over 
it as it proceeds. It is as though the volume grew rapidly under the 
author’s pen and from the personal memoir that was intended it has 
developed, in its later chapters, into something like a full biography. 
This is unfortunate for the long extracts from talks and addresses inevitably 
slow down the narrative and blur the picture. Naturally, it is far too early 
for a full biography to be produced. And although the Cardinal is presented 
in a truly personal manner, those who were closely associated with him 
are either not mentioned or hover dimly in the distance. One is reminded 
of one of the early Italian paintings in which a prominent figure dominates 
the foreground while the background consists, symbolically or little more, 
of a line of spires and turrets or a conventional scene from nature. 





CLAUDEL--FRENCH AND ENGLISH}? 


ERE is some more of Claudel’s poetry, produced with admirable 
type and page arrangement, and in a quality of paper which these 
days is all too rare. It is a volume of poems that follow the sequence of 
the Church’s liturgical year. The title of the book, in full, is Corona 
Benignitatis Anni Dei, which is mercifully shortened, on cover and frontis- 


1 Coronal. By Paul Claudel. French original with English translation. New York : 
Pantheon Books Inc. Pp. 257. Price, $2.75. 1943. 
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piece, to Coronal. Unfortunately a number of the original poems of this 
series—those forming the group Signets entre les Pages—have been omitted 
from this new edition. They were more purely poetic in form and manner 
than many of the pieces that have been kept. 

None the less, the book is both attractive and profound. The poet’s 
thought here is clear ; in lucid and luminous words it carries our mind 
upwards to God and the beauty and majesty of God, reflected in the 
ways of nature and man. It is Christian poetry, before all else. Several 
of the odes, for that is the form most of the pieces assume, come easily to 
the memory. Such, for example, Chant de PE piphanie, Hymne de la Pentecéte, 
Notre-Dame Auxiliatrice, and the fourteen poems commemorating the 
Stations of the Cross. The poems have a lyrical quality and a brightness 
of image that are conspicuous. Pére Couturier, writing of the original 
version, says: “One can open this volume anywhere ; there is not a 
page in which, all of a sudden, the vigour, the intensity or the splendour 
of an image or of a truth—new and fresh—does not strike the reader. 
That there is, from time to time, an effervescence in the language which 
is too close to mere verbiage seems certain ; but for a reader who allows 
himself to be swept along by the flood from the very start such passages 
will not seem important, the flood will bear him along and he will hardly 
notice that here and there the waters are less pure.” 

The English version is competent, and the translator, Sister Mary 
David, S.S.N.D., has tried to reproduce the varying rhythm of the original 
poems. The task of translating Claudel must have been extremely difficult, 
and always the meaning is given, even if, when one compares English with 
French, it is very evident which is the original and which the mere copy. 
Still, readers will—and indeed should—be grateful for this easy intro- 
duction, in an English version, to the poetry of one of the best-known and 
most Catholic of French writers of this century. In a preface, the son of 
the poet, quotes from a letter of his father which gives the secret of his 
work: ‘‘ How I wish that Claudel, the author, might disappear completely 
and that beneath the laughable disguise of the writer would be seen only 
the man who is positively there: that is to say, the servant of God, 
impassioned with the glory, with the truth, with the love of God.” 


~—~ 
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SHORT NOTICES 


NON-CATHOLIC 


Andrew Dakers have sent us The Seven Locks, priced at 2s. 6d. n. 
It is another of those honest books that commence with a real problem 
and yet conclude with a solution that has neither reality nor appeal. 
The problem is serious enough. It is the deplorable contrast between 
British heroism in time of war and British slackness in days of peace. The 
author, Mr. Hanbury Pawle, insists that this contradiction can be overcome 
only through a revival of religion, through an inspiring faith. He calls 
for a faith “ that will sweep youth off its feet, spurring them on to great 
and noble deeds, sending them flocking, week by week, to our churches 
to draw still further inspiration.” So far we are in agreement. But when 
the author unfolds his solution, it amounts to a modernising of the Book 
of Common Prayer, leaving out the old ‘‘ nonsense”’ about sin and the 
praise of God. ‘‘ Have done with croaking,” we are told ; and there 
follows a couplet from Miss Wheeler Wilcox ; ‘‘ Laugh, and the world 
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laughs with you ; weep and you weep alone.’’ We recognize the writer’s 
problem : we are conscious, as he is, of the difficulties ; but we under- 
stand, as he does not yet understand, that no improvised “ revivalist ” 
Christianity is of the slightest use. Let him get back—and his young 
heroes with him—to the one and only serious and appealing Christianity 
that éxists, as it has existed, “‘ yesterday and to-day, the same and for 
ever.” A Christianity that is to depend on the snappiness of its services 
for moral and religious revival is doomed beforehand to frustration. 
Religion cannot compete with the cinema and the dance-hall for external 
appeal. You must begin with God and Christ, and with man’s relation 
to God and Christ. Otherwise, you remain on the level of “ stunts” ; 
you have not started to be religious. 

An interesting little book comes to us from the Dacre Press, Westminster. 
Its title is Russian Letters of Direction (5s. n.), and the letters have been 
selected from the writings of Macarius, a Russian starets, and translated 
by Julia de Beausobre. The extracts are prefaced with an illuminating 
introduction. The position of these starzy (plural of starets) needs explain- 
ing. ‘They were holy men, living sometimes by themselves, yet frequently 
attached to monasteries. Their growth had been stimulated by the 
enslavement of the Russian Church to the State, after the ecclesiastical 
legislation of the Czar Peter, and by the schism of the Old Believers, who 
continued an independent and, as we might say, a Nonconformist tradition 
in Russia’s religious history. These starzy were, in one sense, heirs to the 
ancient tradition of the anchorites, and many of them had lived on Mount 
Athos. “Macarius, the author in question, was born in 1788; he was a 
nov.ce in the monastery of Ploshchansk in 1810; there he remained until 
he passed, in 1834, to the celebrated monastery of Optino—first, as assistant 
to Leonid, until 1841, and then, in his own right, till his death in 1860. 
The starzy were frequently consulted on spiritual questions: and the 
author of this small volume has assembled extracts from Marcarius’s 
spiritual correspondence under the appropriate headings of the Eight 
Beatitudes. The extracts are interesting since they reveal the Eastern 
approach to moral and religious difficulties. There is much sound wisdom 
and guidance in their advice : but the translator adds a note of her own : 
“These rambling letters abound in quotations and learned allusions ; 
they are long-winded and rather dull, but the verbosity is often pierced 
by rays of remarkably lucid thought and flashes of astonishing insight.” 


DOCTRINAL 

Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, of Ampleforth Abbey, has gathered together 
in The Beginning of Goodness (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d. n.), much of his 
personal experience as a director of schoolboys and of young men in the 
immediately post-school years. Four substantial chapters, sub-divided 
into brief sections, provide the framework of the book. The author writes 
very simply and clearly. Emphasizing the need for spiritual reading, he 
declares that we ought to have different reading speeds, “‘a breakneck 
speed for thrillers and detective stories, cruising speed for historical reading, 
and hovering like a kestrel for religious reading.” Kestrels do not always 
hover. Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, like his kestrel, flies swiftly across 
the salient peaks of the spiritual life. His book can certainly be recom- 
mended to young men who require a handbook to assist them in their every- 
day religious problems. His analysis of the atmosphere, in which they are 
likely to find themselves on their entry into the ‘ world,” is penetrating 
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and helpful. But is it fair to say that “‘ there are innumerable books on 
prayer, but they are mostly for religious and nuns, for those whose lives are 
so different from the young man’s in the world as to make the advice 
inside almost inapplicable ” ? 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


On the front cover of Looking for Charity? (B.O. and W.: 1s. n.)— 
a brief but neatly groomed booklet by Father George Burns, S.J.—there 
is a striking picture, reproduced by courtesy of Picture Post. His back 
to the reader, hands in pockets and obviously dejected, an unemployed 
worker is walking into the mist beyond ; at his heels a dog looks wistfully 
round as though questioning the justice of the world. Smaller pictures 
in the book recall the holiday camp, organized at Ratcliffe College, Leicester, 
for boys from a London parish. But the text of the book is not the story 
of this camp ; it is a rapid study of some of the social ideas of Frederick 
Ozanam, founder of the society of St. Vincent de Paul. What has the 
Catholic Church done in the past? How did Ozanam approach poverty 
and the poor? How did his own deeply personal Catholic life express 
itself in his work and in his own contacts with working men and youth ? 
—these are some of the queries solved by the author. The young men for 
whom the book was evidently written will find it helpful. 


HISTORICAL 


Father J. Mahony, S.J. continues his History of the Catholic Church 
for Schools (The Educational Company of Ireland: 2s. gd. n.) with a 
second volume on Medieval Christendom. The dates he has chosen to 
limit this period are the coronation of Charlemagne in 800 and the settle- 
ment of the Great Schism in 1417. For a very modest price Father Mahony 
gives us an admirable outline, of the history of the Middle Ages. Teachers 
could give it to their pupils and amplify it, when they thought this necessary. 
Unpretentious—but none the less a well-worked scheme, quite clear and 
patient of development. Father Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., has contributed 
two chapters—on Medieval Religious Orders in Ireland and on Wyclif 
and Hus: the whole volume has been “ vetted”? by two Professors of 
the National University of Ireland. The book includes many aids to 
study, such as eleven map-drawings, lists of Popes and Emperors, and 
a very detailed index. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The title of Monsignor Spellman’s book is taken from the slip which 
Mr. Churchill attaches to documents that require immediate attention. 
The slip is bright red, and on it are the words, Aetion This Day (Sheed & 
Ward : tos. 6d. n.). The book contains the letters written home by the 
archbishop during his long and interesting tour of parts of Europe, of 
North Africa and the Near East, and of certain regions in East and South 
Africa. He undertook the journey in 1943, as Military Vicar of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. He met politicians and generals. 
He was able to visit the Holy Father in the Vatican City ; to talk with 
Mr. Churchill in Downing Street ; to interview Mr. de Valera in Dublin, 
General Franco in Madrid, Field Marshal Smuts, Generals Eisenhower, 
Mark Clark and de Gaulle, the King of Egypt and the Emperor of 
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Abyssinia, Haile Selassie. An interesting Odyssey which the archbishop 
chronicles very factually. But throughout this journey his main concern 
is evidently for the welfare, spiritual and temporal, of the serving officers 
and men of the U.S.A. There are few reflections on the world situation 
and the author is careful not to judge men and situations. But he is very 
appreciative of the work of the American forces and of individual officers, 
as he is too of the work being done by foreign missionaries in the African 
countries he visited. Many of these letters—for the book is conceived 
in the form of letters sent to his father—have appeared in the Universe, 


in serial sequence. 

Nos. 65 and 66 of the ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs ” (Oxford 
University Press: 6d. n.) are An Atlas of the British Empire and The 
Uphill War: Sept., 1939 to Nov., 1942. The former is a handy and 
compact introduction to the study of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, and contains no less than twenty well-drawn maps, with a page of 
compressed information facing each of them. As an example of multum 
in parvo it could scarcely be bettered. The second of the two pamphlets 
is written by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, one of the contributors to the ‘‘ Oxford 
History of England.” It is a lucid and straightforward account of how 
Germany prepared her military strength and then exploited it. Until 
November, 1942, the war was an uphill struggle ; but in that month, with 
the victories of Stalingrad and El Alamein, the Allies crossed a dividing 
ridge ; since then, they have been descending for the force of gravity 
has turned in their favour: that is the theme of Mr. Ensor’s booklet 
which is concerned with the struggle upwards to the dividing ridge. 


From the same press, and at the same price, comes another handbook 
—this time from the ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets on Home Affairs ”—entitled 
The Churches in Britain. Its author is Dr. A. T. P. Williams, Bishop of 
Durham. Briefly and very fairly he outlines the position of the Church 
of England, the Catholics in Britain, and the various Free Church bodies. 
He puts forward no theory of “ continuity,”’ admitting that the Church 
in medieval England ‘‘ was in no sense independent of Rome, though 
distance, the rule of an unusually strong monarchy and possibly a marked 
British distaste for clerical authority in temporal affairs, sometimes led to 
loud protest against Papal taxation or appointments.” The change 
came in the sixteenth century and “it was in essence, though not in 
violence, revolutionary.”” Speaking of the Established Church, he notes 
that its situation is in many respects anomalous; that its Church law 
is in a condition of confusion ; and that there is much “ lawlessness ”’ 
within it. Dr. Williams devotes one appreciative page to the growth 
of the Catholic Church in this country. There are sections on the Free 
Churches and on the increasing spirit of co-operation between religious 
bodies. Dr. Williams is sympathetic towards reunion—that is between 
the National Church and the Free Churches—but somewhat non-committal 
in his forecasts. A neat, compact pamphlet in which an Anglican author 
has written with thorough objectivity. 
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‘*‘THE UNIVERSE ”’ 
The Leading Catholic Newspaper 


merits your support. 


It has faithfully and zealously served the 
Catholic Cause at home and abroad during the 
whole period of its long history 1860-1942. 
Its able editorials, Notes and Comments, 
powerful articles and unrivalled news service 
place it in the front rank of newspapers. 


EVERY FRIDAY 2d 


Direct Subscniptions: 193s. Inland, or Abroad 
per year. Inclusive of postage. 


Special terms for members of His Majesty’s 
Forces : 10s. per year, inclusive of postage, and 
pro rata for 6 or 3 months. 


Head Office: 


Field House, Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C 4. 





Eighty-first thousand 


The Difficult Commandment 


By REV. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


‘* Of the many books that deal with the delicate matter 
of sex, whether they be hygienic, psychological, or frankly 
Freudian, not all are entirely satisfactory. Even the 
professedly -religious—or should we say pious ?—way of 
dealing with the difficulties involved is not alWays helpful 
to those who most need help. This is the sanest and most 
wholesome book we have seen on this subject.’’ 

« Blackfriarse 


Price Ninepence Net. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR 
| YOUTH 
(SIXTIETH THOUSAND) 


With the approbation of the 

Archbishop of Westminster and 

of the Archodishop-Bishop of 
Southwark. 


This excellent prayer book, an especial 
favourite in Catholic Colleges and Convent 
Schools, was entirely re-arranged by the late 
Father Joseph Keating, S.J., in consultation 
with various spiritual Authorities. The manual 
has been described as truly manly and practical, 
and appeals to all whose piety is sincere, simple 
and devout. 


Prices, 2/6 cloth limp ; and 3/6 cloth boards. 


LONDON : 
MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, 5.W.15 





SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


President ; MGR. BERNARD GRIFFIN, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Sword of the Spirit was established 
by Cardinal Hinsley in August, 1940: 
To unite Catholics in an understanding of 
the spiritual issues arising from the war ; 


To emphasize the need for Christian 
principles in social and _ international 
reconstruction ; 
To call upon Catholics for more sincere 
Prayer, for more serious Study of the 
Church’s teaching on social and public 
questions, for more energetic Action. 
The Sword of the Spirit Bulletin is published 
every month. Price 44. 





Headquarters ;— 
68 Gloucester Place, LONDON, W.1. 





NEW BURDENS TO SHARE .. 





We are all bearing new burdens these 
days, but the C.T.S. has a new burden 
which we must share if this great work 
for the Faith is not to be crippled. Several 
new pamphlets have already been brought 
out to meet the new problems arising out 
of the war: more are urgently needed. 


Won’t YOU help by becoming a member ? 


Write now for particulars : 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


33-40 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W.1 


THE MONTH 


(Double-'Number. 
EDITOR REV. JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 





Two Shillings net) 


THE MONTH was founded in July, 1864, to represent 
the point of view and the claims of the Catholic Faith, 
and it has continued to do so ‘or more than seventy-nine 
years. The need to fight the battles of the Church in 
English-speaking lands—a cause to which the periodical 
is wholly consecrated——-was never greater, and the Editor 
ventures to hope that the support given to his efforcs may 
always continue and be extended. 





PUBLISHERS Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
London. 


Annual subscription 13s. post free (U.S.A. $3.25), should 
be sent to the Manager, Manresa Press, Roehampton, 
London, S.W.15. 
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Charles K. Murphy 10 /6 net 


“Interesting, well written and documented volume is to be 
thoroughly recommended . . . this wise manual. . . . Its teaching 
is noble, prudent and authoritative.” Universe. 


“ The best manual of Catholic Action that has yet appeared. 
It will rank high among the spiritual books of our time and 
should be read and treasured by all who are interested in the 
lay apostolate.” Dublin Standard. 


** The treatment is traditional in its essentials, but in the manner 
there is a warmth and a delicacy, that puts the book in the 
forefront of publications of the kind. . . . To priest and layman 
alike, we heartily recommend this book.” —Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL ORDER 


+R. A. L. Smith, Pp h.D. 7/6 net 





“ This is, indeed, a book to read and to discuss. It is a 
courageous attempt not only to state Catholic social teaching, 
but to bring down the principles to practical application in the 

England of to-day.” Tablet. 


“Is written from an unusual point of view. Dr. Smith’s 
valuable book deals with the nature and purpose of government, 
national education, the ways and means of maintaining the 
family as the primary and integral unit of society, and problems 
of social order. It is the vision which he, as a Roman Catholic, 
has of a new Christian order for England.”—Church Times. 
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